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PREFACE 


Some teachen who have used my English Exercises, 
Part 1. (originally called English Exercises for Middle 
Forms) have wished for a further selection of exercises 
on the same level of difficulty for Forms not quite ready 
to go on to Part II. 

Mr. Jepson, who had begun to prepare a set of Com* 
position Exercises independently, has continued his 
work upon the lines of Part I., and so provided an alter¬ 
native selection of passages and questions which seems 
to me excellently fitted for its purpose. 

I am sometimes asked to give my own idea of the best 
method of using the exercises. As with most lessons, the 
best method will vary with the particular teacher and the 
particular class; every teacher will choose the method 
that seems best to suit himself and the class he has at 
the moment to teach. It would be an impertinence on 
my part to dictate any method, but I may answer my 
correspondents by giving one possible plan, (i) Some of 
the shorter questions may be taken viva voce, especially 
the defining of words and collecting of synonyms and 
antonyms: definitions and synonyms may profitably be 
discussed in class, with a good dictionary as umpire. This 
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ora! discussion seems to me very important. The mere 
making of lists of synonyms, whilst useful as enlarging 
the pupil’s vocabulary, will be harmful if it is allowed to 
encourage the notion that any one of half-a-dozen words 
will do equally well in a given context. (2) When very 
brief accounts of famous persons or places are asked for, 
the object sought is not so much the acquisition of infor¬ 
mation for its own sake as practice in the use of works of 
reference and in clear, concise and accurate statement: 
at the same time it is hoped that none of the information 
solicited deserves to be condemned as useless. These 
questions accordingly may be answered on paper and 
with opportunity given for consulting books. (3) Some 
of the passages, e.g., Nos. 2, 8, 9, 19, 2l, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
3i> 32, 33, 35. 36, 37, 38, 41, 49—may well be learnt by 
heart as models of rhythm and style ; if they have been 
read through several times in the process of answering 
the questions founded upon them, they will be learnt far 
more easily and quickly than an unfamiliar piece. (4) The 
compositions may be done at a different time from the 
other questions, and the verse composition {where there is 
one) may be given as an optional alternative to the prose. 
(5) A viva voce revision of a number of exercises may be 
taken very rapidly, and will serve to make of the words 
encountered a permanent addition to the learner’s 
vocabulary. 

I add a word upon the “ Essay-in-little "—i.e. a short 
composition confined to a single paragraph. Some 
instructions for it are given in § 43 of the Introduction 
to Part I. The aim of this exercise is expressed in the 
following quotation from The Teaching of English in 
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Mflitd (Departmental Committee's Report, 1921,p. no): 

‘■A long and complicated argument is indeed quite 
beyond the young writer at this stage [age 14 to 16] 
But he may profitablv be invited to build a short paragraph 
round some single thought with the same care.and con¬ 
centration that would be required for a piece of Latin 
prose. In this way clearness and exactitude of expression 
may be learnt, when the effort to spin out a lengthy theme 
might only result in aimless meanderings and weary 
repetitions and circumlocutions." 


J. H. FOWLER. 
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ENCxLISH EXERCISES 


]. A CURIOUS GAME 

When the breakfast was cleared away, the merry old 
gentleman and the two boys played at a very curious and 
uncommon game, which was performed in this way. The 
merry old gentleman, placing a snuff-box in one pocket 
of his trousers, a note-case in the other, and a watch in 5 
his waistcoat pocket; with a guard chain round his neck ; 
and sticking a mock diamond pin in his shirt; buttoned 
his coat tight round him, and putting his spectacle-case 
and handkerchief in his pockets, trotted up and down the 
room with a stick, in imitation of the manner in which 10 
old gentlemen walk about the street any hour of the day. 
Sometimes he stopped at the fireplace, and sometimes 
at the door, making believe that he was staring with all 
his might into shop-windows. At such times, he would 
look constantly round him, for fear of thieves, and keep 15 
slapping all his pockets in turn, to see that he hadn’t lost 
anything, in such a funny and natural manner that Oliver 
laughed till the tears ran down his face. All this time the 
two boys followed him closely about; getting out of his 
sight so nimbly, every time he turned round, that it was 20 
impossible to follow their motions. At last the Dodger 
trod upon his toes, or ran upon his boot accidentally, 
while Charley Bates stumbled up against him behind; 
and in that one moment they took from him, with the 
most extraordinary rapidity, snuff-box, note-case, watch- 25 
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guard, chain, shirt-pin, pocket-handkerchief—even the 
spectacle-case. If the old gentleman felt a hand in any 
one of his pockets, he cried out where it was; and then 
the game began alt over again, 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, ch. ix. 

1. Read this passage over, and then, without further reference 
to the book, reproduce the story in your own words. 

2. Write a brief account of some uncommon game you have 
seen or heard of. 

3. What do you know of the story of Oliver Twist ? 

4. What figure of speech is Dickens using when he describes 
Fagin as a " merry old gentleman " ? Give one or two other 
examples of the use of this figure. 


2 . FROM A WINDOW 

The window of my chamber looked out upon what in 
summer would have been a beautiful landscape. There 
was a sloping lawn, a fine stream winding at the foot of it, 
and a track of park beyond, with noble clumps of tree', 
5 and herds of deer. At a distance was a neat hamlet, with 
the smoke from the cottage chimneys hanging over it; 
and a church with its dark spire in strong relief against 
the clear, cold sky. The house was surrounded by ever¬ 
greens, according to the English custom, which would 
10 have given almost the appearance of summer; but the 
morning was extremely frosty; the light vapour of the 
preceding evening had been precipitated by the cold, and 
covered all the trees and every blade of grass with its fine 
crystallizations. The rays of a bright morning sun had 
15 a dazzling effect among the glittering foliage. A robin, 
perched upon the top of a mountain ash that hung in 
clusters of red berries just before my window, was basking 
himself in the sunshine, and piping a few querulous notes ; 
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and a peacock was displaying all the glories of his train, 
and strutting with the pride and gravity of a Spanish 20 

grandee, on the terrace walk below. 

Irving, Sketch Book. 

1. Make a map or diagram of the scene; or, draw a picture 
of it. 

2. Write sentences to illustrate the use of: track, relief, 
precipitate, gravity, in senses other than those in which they 
are employed here. 

3. Write short notes on the derivation of: landscape, hamlet, 
querulous, grandee. 

4. For Prose Composition : “ The view from my bedroom 
^ window.” 

5. Describe the scene in verse (blank verse or rhyming couplets). 


3. JANET! DONKEYS! 

To this hour I don’t know whether my aunt had any lawful 
right of way over that patch of green; but she had 
settled it in her own mind that she had, and it was all 
the same to her. The one great outj-age of her life, 
demanding to be constantly avenged, was the passage of 5 
a donkey over that immaculate spot. In whatever 
occupation she was engaged, however interesting to her 
the conversation in which she was taking part, a donkey 
turned the current of her ideas in a moment, and she was 
upon him straight. Jugs of water and watering-pots 10 
were kept in secret places ready to be disejjarged on the 
offending boys; sticks were laid in ambush behind the 
door; sallies were made at all hours; and incessant war 
prevailed. Perhaps this was an agreeable excitement to 
the donkey-boys; or perhaps the more sagacious of the 15 
donkeys, understanding how the case stood, delighted 
with constitu^nal obstinacy in coming that way I only 
know that there were three alarms before the bath was 
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ready; and that on the occasion of the last and most 
20 desperate of all, I saw my aunt engage, single-handed, 
with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, and bump his sandy 
head against her own gate, before he seemed to comprehend 
what was the matter. These interruptions were the 
more ridiculous to me, because she was giving me broth 
25 out of a table-spoon at the time (having firmly persuaded 
herself that I was actually starving, and must receive 
nourishment at first in very small quantities), and, while 
my mouth was yet open to receive the spoon, she would 
put it back into the basin, cry " Janet! Donkeys ! ” and 
30 go out to the assault. 

Dickens, David Copperfield, ch. xiii. 

1. Reproduce the substance of the above in about eight lines. 

2. Pick out the words in this passage which are usually 
associated with military operations. 

3. Form substantives from: avenge, sagacious, prevail, 
desperate, comprehend, receive. 

4. Find synonyms for: immaculate, incessant, outrage, 
constitutional, comprehend, sagacious. 


4. RETRIBUTION 

Once in an ancient city, whose name I no longer remember. 

Raised aloft on a column, a brazen statue of Justice 

Stood in the public square, upholding the scales in its 
left hand, 

And in its right a sword, as an emblem that justice presided 

Over the laws of the land, and the hearts and the homes 
5 of the people. 

Even the birds had built their nests in the scales of the 
balance, 

Having no fear of the sword that flashed in the sunshine 
above them. 
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But in the course of time the laws of the land were cor¬ 
rupted ; 

Might took the place of right, and the weak were op¬ 
pressed, and the mighty 

Ruled with an iron rod. Then it chanced in a nobleman's 

palace . . 

That a necklace of pearls was lost, and ere long a suspicion 
Fell on an orphan girl who lived as a maid in the house¬ 
hold. 

She, after form of trial condemned to die on the scaffold, 
Patiently met her doom at the foot of the statue of Justice. 

As to her Father in heaven her innocent spirit ascended, *5 
Lo! o’er the city a tempest rose; and the bolts of the 
thunder 

Smote the statue of bronze, and hurled in wrath from its 
left hand 

Down on the pavement below the clattering scales of the 
balance, 

And in the hollow thereof was found the nest of a magpie, 
Into whose clay-built walls the necklace of pearls was 
inwoven. 20 

Longfellow, Evangeline. 

1. Tell the story briefly in your own prose. 

2. Describe a statue of Justice. What various aspects of 
Justice are symbolised on it ? 

3. What is the metre ? Scan the first two lines. 

WTiat other poem in English do you know in this metre ? Is it 
a successful metre for English verse ? Give reasons. 

4. Are there any phrases in these lines which could be criticised 
as belonging rather to prose than to poetry ? If so. name them. 


5. MR. PEPYS DIGS UP HIS GOLD 

My father and I with a dark lantern, it being now night, 
into the garden with my wife, and there went about our 
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great work to dig up my gold. But what a tpsie I was 
for some time in, that they could not justly tell where it 
5 was: but by and by poking with a spit we found it, and 
then began with a spudd to lift up the ground. But, to 
see how sillily they did it, not half a foot under ground, 
and in the sight of the world from a hundred places, if 
any body by accident were near at hand, and within sight 
10of a neighbour’s window: only my father says that he 
saw them all gone to church before he began the work, 
when he laid the money. But I was out of my wits 
almost, and the more from that, upon lifting up the earth 
with a spudd, I did discern that I had scattered the pieces 
15 of gold round about the ground among the grass and loose 
earth: and taking up the iron head-pieces wherein they 
were put, I perceived the earth was got among the gold, 
and wet so that the bags were all rotten, and all the notes, 
that I could not tell what in the world to say to it, not 
20 knowing how to judge what was wanting, or what had 
been lost by Gibson in his coming down: which, all put 
together did make me mad ; and at last I was forced to 
take up the head-pieces dirt and all, and as many of the 
scattered pieces as I could with the dirt discern by candle 
25 light, and carry them up into my brother’s chamber, and 
there lock them up till I had eat a little supper: and then, 
all people going to bed, W. Hewer and I did all alone 
with several pails of water and besoms at last wash the 
dirt off the pieces and parted the pieces and the dirt, 
30 and then began to tell them by a note which I had of the 
value of the whole {in my pocket). And do find that 
there was short above a hundred pieces : which did make 
me mad; and considering that the neighbour’s house 
was so near that we could not possibly speak one to 
35 another in the garden at that place where the gold lay 
(especially my father being deaf) but they must know 
Uat we had been doing, I feared that they might in the 
night come and gather some pieces and prevent us the 
next morning; so W. Hewer and I out again about 
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midnight (for it was now grown so late} and there by io 
candle-Ught did make shift to gather fort>--five pieces 
more. And so in to cleanse them; and by this time it 
was past Vko in the morning and so to bed, and there lay 
in some disquiet all night telling of the clock till it was 
daylight And then \V. Hewer and I, with pails and a 45 
sieve, did lock ourselves in the garden, and there gather 
all the earth about the place into pails, and then sift 
those pails in one of the summer-houses (just as they do 
for dyamonds in other parts of the world); and there to 
our great content did by nine o’clock make the last night’s 5® 
fort\’-five up to sevent\'-aine; so that we are come to 
about twenty* or thirt>’ of what I think the true number 
should be. So do leave my father to make a second 
examination of the dirt; and my mind at rest in it, being 
but an accident; and so give me some kind of content 55 
to remember how painful it is sometimes to keep money, 
as well as to get it 

S.^MUEL Pepys, Diary’, Oct. loth 1667. 

1. Give the substance of the abo\‘e in modem English, in 
one-fifth the space. 

2. WTiat disasters afflicted London in 1665. -6. -7 ? Why did 
PepN's hide his money ? 

3. How does Pep)*s’ use of • prevent ’ and ■ painf I ’ differ from 
the modem use ? 

4. For an Essay-in-Ltitle : " On keeping a diarv ” (Intro, 
to Part I.. § 43). 


6. A DULL DINNER PARTY 

The dinner was a grand one, the serv'ants were numerous, 
and every thing bespoke the mistress’s inclination for 
show, and the master’s ability to support it In spite of 
the improvements and additions which were making to 
the Norland estate, and in spite of its owner having once 5 
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been within some thousand pounds of being obliged to 
sell out at a loss, nothing gave any symptom of that 
indigence which he had tried to infer from it; no poverty 
of any kind, except of conversation, appeared ; but there 
10 the deficiency was considerable. John Dashwood had 
not much to say for himself that was worth hearing, and 
his wife had still less. But there was no peculiar disgrace 
in this; for it was very much the case with the chief of 
their visitors, who almost all laboured under one or other 
15 of these disqualifications for being agreeable—want of 
sense, eitlicr natural or improved—want of elegance—want 
of spirits—or want of temper. 

Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility. 

1. By what adjectives would you describe people who suffer 
from the disqualilications mentioned in the last two lines ? 

2. Give synonyms for ; indigence, infer, deficiency. 

3. Parse : " making ” ( 1 . 4). 

4. What is meant by : " want of elegance.” ” want of tem¬ 
per ” ? 

5. Write shortly on the characteristics of: 

{a) The Bore. 

(i) The Chatterbox. 

6. For light treatment in prose : ‘‘ Ten hints to talkers.” 


7. THE CORPORAL’S CAT 

We must now inform the reader that the cat of Jacob 
Bunting was one more feared than respected throughout 
the village. The Corporal was a cunning teacher of all 
animals : he could learn goldfinches the use of the musket; 

5 dogs the art of the broadsword ; horses to dance hornpipes 
and pick pockets; and he had relieved the ennui of his 
solitary' moments by imparting sundry' accomplishments 
to the ductile genius of his cat. Under his tuition, Puss 
had learned to fetch and carry; to turn over head and 
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tail like a tumbler; to run up your shoulder when you lo 
least expected it; to fly, as if she were mad, at anyone 
upon whom the Corporal thought fit to set her; and, 
above all, to rob larders, shelves, and tables, and bring 
the produce to the Corporal, who never failed to consider 
such stray waifs lawful manorial acquisitions. Ihescis 
little feline cultivations of talent, however delightful to 
the Corporal, and creditable to his powers of teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, had nevertheless, since the 
truth must be told, rendered the Corporal's cat a proverb 
and byword throughout the neighbourhood. Never was 20 
cat in such bad odour; and the dislike in which it was 
held was wonderfully increased by terror; for the creature 
was singularly large and robust, and withal of so courageous 
a temper, that if you attempted to resist its invasion of 
your property, it forthwith set up its back, put down its 25 
ears, opened its mouth, and bade you fully comprehend 
that what it feloniously seized it could gallantly defend.... 

Various deputations had indeed, from time to time, 
arrived at the Corporal’s cottage, requesting the death, 
expulsion, or perpetual imprisonment of the favourite. 30 
But the stout Corporal received them grimly and dismissed 
them gruffly; and the cat still went on waxing in size 
and wickedness, and baffling, as if inspired by the devil, 
the various gins and traps set for its destruction. But 
never, perhaps, was there a greater disturbance and 35 
perturbation in the little hamlet than when, some three 
weeks since, the Corporal’s cat was known to be brouglit 
to bed, and safely delivered of a numerous offspring. The 
village saw itself overrun with a race and a perpetuity of 
Corporal’s cats! Perhaps, too, their teacher growing 40 
more expert by practice, the descendants might attain to 
even greater accomplishment than their nefarious pro¬ 
genitor. No longer did the faint hope of being delivered 
from their tormentor by an untimely or even natural death 
occur to the harassed Grassdalians. Death was an 45 
incident natural to one cat, however vivacious, but here 
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was a dynasty of cats I 
elerm ! 


Principes mortales, respublica 
Lytton, Eugem Aram, ch. xi. 


1. Tell the story in your o^vn words (about 15 lines). 

2. Find examples in this passage of: hyperbole, pedantry, 
tautology, colloquialism, conscious archaism. 

3. Render more simply: * 

(i) Lines 6*8, he had ... bis cat. 

(ii Lawful manorial acquisitions. 

(iii These feline cultivations of talent. 

(iv Nefarious progenitor. 

4. Give the history of the words '* cunning ” and " waif.” 

5. Give synonyms for : tumbler, wax (vb.), robust, felonious, 
baffle, dynasty. 

6. Explain : hornpipe, byword, deputation, gins. 

7. Render the Latin quotation into epigrammatic English. 


8. THE HESPERIDES 

Nor was there lacking many a living thing 
Changed of its nature; for the roebuck there 
Walked fearless with the tiger ; and the bear 
Rolled sleepily upon the fruit-strawn grass, 
Letting the conies o’er his rough hide pass, 

With blinking eyes, that meant no treachery. 
Careless the partridge passed the red fox by; 
Untouched the serpent left the thrushes brown, 
And as a picture was the lion’s frown. 

W. Morris, Life and Death of Jason, 
Bk. XIV. 1 . 532. 


1. What do you know about the Hesperides ? WTiere were 

they supposed to be ? . . „ 

2. What is meant by ” careless ” in line 7. and " as a picture 

in line 9 ? .. • j 

11 What passage in the Old Testament does this remind you 
of ?' (Isaiah xi. 6.) Write a metrical version of the prophecy 
modelled on the atwve. 
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9. JOHN BULL 

There is no species of humour in which the English more 
excel than that which consists in caricaturing and giving 
ludicrous appellations, or nicknames. In this way they 
have whimsically designated, not merely individuals, but 
nations; and, in their fondness for pushing a joke, they 5 
have not spared even themselves. One would think 
that, in personifying itself, a nation would be apt to picture 
something grand, heroic, and imposing ; but it is charac¬ 
teristic of the peculiar humour of the English and of their 
love for what is blunt, familiar, and comic, that they 10 
have embodied their national oddities in the figure of a 
sturdy, corpulent old fellow, with a three-cornered hat, 
red waistcoat, leather breeches, and stout oaken cudgel. 
Thus they have taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
their most private foibles in a laughable point of view; 15 
and have been so successful in their delineations, that 
there is scarcely a being in actual existence more absolutely 
present to the public mind than that eccentric personage, 
John Bull. 

W. Irving, Sketch Book. 

1. What particular tiaits or qualities arc the details of John 
Bull’s outward appearance intended to represent ? 

2. Explain: caricature, whimsical, foible, delineation, 
eccentric. 

3. Write sentences illustrating the different shades of meaning 
of: funny, humorous, witty, ludicrous, ridiculous, absurd, 
farcical, jocular, hilarious. (Intro, to Part I., § 20.) 

4. For an Essay-in-Little : “ Dress as an index of character.’* 

5. For an epigram (4 lines): John Bull (see Ex. 55). 


I 
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10. GENERAL QUESTIONS.. 

1. Convert the following into connected and grammatical 
English; 

“You should keep dogs — fine animals — sagacious 
creatures — dog of my own once — Pointer — surpris¬ 
ing instinct — out shooting one day — entering enclo¬ 
sure — whistled — dog stopped — whistled again — 
Ponto — no go; stock still — called him — Ponto, 
Ponto — wouldn’t move — dog transfixed — staring at 
a board — looked up, saw an inscription — ‘ Game- 
keeper has orders to shoot all dogs found in this enclo¬ 
sure ’— wouldn’t pass it — wonderful dog — valuable 
dog that — very.” 

Mr. Jingle in Pickivick Papers. 

2. Give the meaning and derivation of: panic, mews, 
bowdlerise, forlorn hope, maffick. 

3. Write sentences to illustrate the meaning of: polite, 
politic; palatal, palatial; cumbrous, cumbersome; 
persecute, prosecute ; curb, kerb ; solid, stolid ; innocent, 
innocuous. 

0 

4. What is meant by : doggerel, allegory, anachronism, 
onomatopoeia ? 

5. “ The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out: 

At one stride comes the dark.” 

Coleridge. 

What are the merits or defects of this as a description of 
a tropical sunset } 

6. Paraphrase : (Intro, to Part I., § 5) 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men. 

Which, taken at.thc flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

7. What is the construction of ” omitted ” in the last 
passage } 
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n. ROGER CLY’S EVIDENCE 

He had taken service with the prisoner, in good faiHi and 
simplicity, four years ago. He had asked prisoner, 
aboard the Calais packet, if he wanted a handy fellow 
and the prisoner had engaged him. He had not asked 
the prisoner to take the handy fellow as an act of charity 5 
-never thought of such a thing. He began to have 
suspicions of the prisoner, and to keep an eye upon him, 
soon afterwards. In arranging his clothes, while travelling, 
he had seen similar lists to these in the prisoner’s pockets, 
over and over again. He had taken these lists from 10 
the drawer in the prisoner's desk. He had not put them 
there first. He had seen the prisoner show these identical 
lists to French gentlemen, both at Calais and Boulogne. 

He loved his country, and couldn’t bear it, and had given 
information. He had never been suspected of stealing a 15 
silver tea-pot; he had been maligned respecting a 
mustard-pot, but it turned out to be a plated one. He 
had known the last witness seven or eight years; that 
was merely a coincidence. He didn’t call it a particularly 
curious coincidence; most coincidences were curious. 20 
Neither did he call it a curious coincidence that true 
patriotism was kis only motive too. He was a true 
Briton, and hoped there were many like him. 

Dickens, Tale of Two Cilies^ ch. iii. 

1. Reproduce the cross-examination reported above, giving 
the exact words used by counsel and witness in question and 
answer. 

2. Combine the salient facts of Roger Cly’s evidence in a 
continuous narrative in the first person. 

3. Find synonyms and antonym! for: identical, suspect, 
malign, curious. Write a sentence in which “ malign ” is not 
a verb. 

4. For a Short Essay : " Coincidences.” 
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12 . A GIRL’S EDUCATION 

Sir Anthony. Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation, 
now, what would you have a woman know ? 

Mrs. Malaprop. Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would 
by no means wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of 
5 learning; I don’t think so much learning becomes a 
young woman; for instance—I would never let her 
meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or Algebra, or Simony, 
or Fluxions, or Paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches 
of learning—neither would it be necessary for her to 
10 handle any of your mathematical, astronomical, diabolical 
instruments:—But, Sir Anthony, I would send her, at 
nine years old, to a boarding-school, in order to learn a 
little ingenuity and artifice. Then, Sir, she should have 
a supercilious knowledge in accounts;—and as she grew 
15 up, I would have her instructed in geometry, that she 
might know something of the contagious countries;—but 
above all. Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, 
that she might not misspell, and mispronounce words so 
shamefully as girls usually do; and likewise that she 
20 might reprehend the true meaning of what she is saying. 
This, Sir Anthony, is what I would have a woman know 
and I don’t think there is a superstitious article in it. 

Sheridan, The Rivals, Act. I. Sc. ii. 


1. Give the meaning and derivation of malapropism. 

2. Make a list of the malapropisms and write opposite each the 
word intended. 

3. What are real meanings of: progeny, simony, supercilious, 
contagious, superstitious ? 

4. Give antonyms for : moderation, artifice, orthodox. 

5. Write a few lines on Sheridan, when he lived and what 
he wrote. 
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13. THE BOOR 

Boorishness would appear to be ignorance of the pro¬ 
prieties. 

The Boor is the kind of man who swears that the most 
exquisite perfume smells no sweeter than a sprig of thyme. 

He wears sandals too big for his feet, and talks in a loud 5 
voice. He distrusts his friends and relations, but makes 
free with his servants and talks to them of his most 
important affairs, and to the hired labourers on his farm 
he relates all the news from the Assembly. When there 
is something unusual in the street he shews no surprise, 10 
but he stands and gazes open-mouthed at an ox or an ass 
or a goat. He is clever at stealing something to eat out 
of the larder, washing it down with a rather strong draught 
and trying to conceal it from the cook. Then he goes 
and helps her to grind the corn for himself and the house- 15 
hold. He takes his breakfast while he feeds his cattle. 

He answers the door himself when anybody calls, and he 
shouts for the dog and seizing his snout, says: “ Here is 
the one who guards the estate and the house and the 
family.” When he gets a coin from anyone, he bites it, says 20 
it is a bad one and wants it changed. When he goes 
down to the town, he asks those whom he meets, How 
much is leather and dried fish to-day and adds that 
he wants to go down and get his hair cut. He sings in 
the public baths and wears hob-nailed boots. 25 

(Translated from Theophrastus’ Characters) 

(4th century b.c.). 

1. Write a parallel ynodem version of the "Boor" with 
suitable references to his habits to-day. 

2. Express the different traits in the character of" the Boor " 
by abstract expressions. 

3. Write short characters of: 

(а) The Bully. 

(б) The Profiteer. 

(c) The Aesthete. 
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14.' THREE EXTRACTS FROAl PEPYS’ DIARY 

August iith 1667. To the Wells at Barnett, by seven 
o’clock; and there found many people a-drinking; 
but the morning is a very cold morning, so as we were 
very cold all the way in the coach. And so to Hatfield, 
5 to the inn next my Lord Salisbury’s house; and there 
rested ourselves and drank, and bespoke dinner; and so 
to church. In this church lies the former Lord of Salisbury 
(Cecil), buried in a noble tomb. Then we to our inn, and 
there dined very well, and mighty merry; and walked 
10 out into the Park through the fine walk of trees, and 
to the Vinevard, and there showed them that which is 
in good order, and indeed a place of great delight; which, 
together with our fine walk through the Park, was of as 
much pleasure as could be desired in the world for country 
15 pleasure and good ayre. 

August l6th 1667. My wife and I to the Duke’s play¬ 
house, where we saw the new play acted yesterday, “ The 
Feign Innocence, or Sir Martin Mar-all ”; a play made 
by my Lord Duke of Newcastle, but, as every body says, 
20 corrected by Dryden. It is the most entire piece of 
mirth, a complete farce from one end to the other, that 
certainly was ever writ. I never laughed so in all niy 
life, and at very good wit therein, not fooling. The house 
full, and in all things of mighty content to me. Every body 
25 wonders that we have no news from Brcdah of the ratifica¬ 
tion of the peace ; and do suspect that there is some 
stop in it. 

June nth 166S. Thence to the inne; and there not 
being able to hire coach-horses and not willing to use 
30 our own, we got saddle-horses, very dear. Boy that went 
to look for them 6d. So the three women behind W. 
Hewer, Murford, and our guide, and I single to Stonehenge, 
over the plain and some great hills, even to fright us. 
Come hither and find them as prodigious as any tales I ever 
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heard of them, and worth going this journey to src. So 35 
home to dinner; and that being done, paid the reckoning, 
which was so exorbitant, that I was mad. 


I, Re-\vrite the last paragraph in simple grammatical modern 

i Give synonyms for; correct (vb.). ratification, prodigious. 

exorbitant. . . , 

3. Write two or three lines on ; Lord Salisbury, the peace ot 

Bredah, Stonehenge, Dryden. 

4. Write shortly what you know of Pcp>s and his diary. 

5. Write the experiences of a day in your own life in the style 
of Pepys. 


15. TWO FORMAL LETTERS 

I. The Earl of Tiptoff has beer' commissioned by Lady 
Jane Preston to express her sincere regret and disappoint¬ 
ment that she was not able yesterday to enjoy the pleasure 
of Mr. Titmarsh’s company. Lady Jane is about to leave 
town immediately ; she will therefore be unable to receive 5 
her friends in Whitehall Place this season. But Lord 
Tiptoff trusts that Mr. Titmarsh will have the kindness 
to accept some (.f the produce of her ladyship’s garden 
and park; with which perhaps he will entertain some of 
those friends in whose favour he knows so well how to 10 
speak. 

Thackeray, Hoggarly Diamond. 

2. Mr. Boffin presents his compliments to Mr, John 
Rokesmith, and begs to say that he has decided on giving 
Mr. John Rokesmith a trial in the capacity he desires to 
fill. Mr. Boffin takes Mr. John Rokesmith at his word, 15 
in postponing to some indefinite period the consideration 
of salary. It is quite understood that Mr. Boffin is in 
no way committed on that point. Mr. Boffin has merely 
to add that he relies on Mr. John Rokesmith’s assurance 


B 
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20 that he will be faithlul and serviceable. Mr. John 
Rokesmith will please enter on his duties immediately. 

Dickens, Our Mutual Friend. 

(See Intxo. to Part I., § 40.) 

1. Re-write letter No. i in a friendly, informal way. 

2. Re-write letter No. 2 as a business letter, but not in the 
third person. 

3. Write a formal reply to either letter. 

4. Write an account of the interview between Mr, Boffin and 
Mr. Rokesmith, reproducing the actual dialogue. 


16. THE CHARTIST DELEGATION 

The delegates made their accustomed statement; they 
wished to pledge no one; all that the people desired was 
a respectful discussion of their claims; the national 
petition signed by nearly a million and a half of the flower 
5 of the working-classes, was shortly to be presented to the 
House of Commons, praying the House to take into 
consideration the points in which the working-classes 
deemed their best interests involved. ... 

“ And supposing these points conceded,” said Lord 

10 Valentine, " what do you mean to do } ” 

“ The people then being at length really represented," 
replied one of the delegates, “ they would decide upon 
the measures which the interests of the great majority 
require.” 

15 “ I am not so clear about that,” said Lord Valentine: 

“ that is the very point at issue. I do not think the great 
majority are the best judges of their own interests. At 
all events, gentlemen, the respective advantages of 
aristocracy and democracy are a moot point. Well, then, 

20 finding the question practically settled in this country, 
you will excuse me for not wishing to agitate it. I give 
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vou complete credit for the sincerity of your convictions ; 

Ltend tL same confidence to me. You are ' 

I am an aristocrat. My family has been ennobled for 
nearly three centuries ; they bore a knightly name before 
their^ elevation. They have mainly and materially 

assisted in making England what it is. 
their blood in many battles ; 1 have had 
killed in the command ot our fleets. You will not unde • 
rate such services, even if you do not appreciate their 30 
conduct as statesmen, though that has been often laborious 
and sometimes distinguished. The finest trees in England 
were planted by my family; they raised several of your 
most beautiful churches; they have built bridges, made 
roads dug mines, and constructed canals, and drained a 35 
marsh of a million of acres which bears our name to this 
day and is now one of the most flourishing portions of 

the country. You talk of our taxation and our wars; and 

of your inventions and your industry. Our wars converted 
an island into an empire, and at any rate developed that 40 
industry and stimulated those inventions of which you 
boast. You tell me that you are the delegates of the 
unrepresented working-classes of Mowbray. Why, what 
would Mowbray have been if it had not been for your 
aristocracy and their wars ? Your town would not have 45 
existed; there would have been no working-classes there 
to send up delegates. In fact, you owe your very existence 


to US. 


Disraeli. Sybil. Bk. 4. ch. 5 


1. What do you know of the author of this passage ? (about 
five lines). 

2. What were the " points ” in the People’s Charter ? 

3. What is the difierence between a delegate and a repre¬ 
sentative ? 

4. Give the derivation and meaning of ■ moot' ( 1 .19), ‘ mainly * 
(1. 26). 

5. Make a condensed report of Lord Valentine’s speech. 
(Intro, to Part I., § 26.) 

6. Write or deliver a short reply to I^rd Valentine’s speech. 
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lY. POPULAR FALLACIES 

That enough is as good as a feast. —Not a man, woman, 
or child, in ten miles round Guildhall, who really believes 
this saying. The inventor of it did not believe it himself. 
It was made in revenge by somebody, who was dis- 
5 appointed of a regale. It is a vile cold-scrag-of-mutton 
sophism; a lie palmed upon the palate, which knows 
better things. If nothing else could be said for a feast, 
this is sufficient, that from the superflux there is usually 
something left for the next day. 

10 That we should rise with the lark. —At what precise 
minute that little airy musician doffs his night gear, and 
prepares to tune up his unseasonable matins, we are not 
naturalists enough to determine. But for a mere human 
gentleman—that has no orchestra business to call him 
15 from his warm bed to such preposterous exercises—we 
take ten, or half after ten (eleven, of course, during this 
Christmas solstice), to be the very earliest hour at which 
he can begin to think of abandoning his pillow. To think 
of it, we say; for to do it in earnest requires another 
20 half-hour’s good consideration. Not but there are pretty 
sunrisings, as we are told, and such like gawds, abroad in 
the world, in summer-time especially, some hours before 
what we have assigned: which a gentleman may see, as 
they say, only for getting up. But having been tempted 
25 once or twice, in earlier life, to assist at those ceremonies, 
we confess our curiosity abated. We are no longer 
ambitious of being the sun’s courtiers, to attend at his 
morning levies. We hold the good hours of the dawn too 
sacred to waste them upon such observances; which 
30 have in them, besides, something pagan and Persic. 

Charles Lamb. 

I. Explain : cold-scrag-of-mutton sophism, superflux, matins, 
solstice, gawds, pagan. 
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2. Give synonyms for: regale, preposterous, levee, ceremony ; 
and antonyms for: doff, precise, cunosity. abate. (Intro, to 

3. Treat the following proverbs in a similar vein ; 

(а) Procrastination is the thief of time. 

(б) Take care of the pence: the pounds will take care ol 

themselves. 


•• 

18. THE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS OF PLACES 

There is a darker and cloudier sensation, the adtnonilus 
hcorum, which I have experienced upon fields of battle, 
and places where some huge tragedy of human suffering 
and excitement has been wrought. I have felt it upon 
the rustic ploughland of Jena, and on the grassy slopes 5 
of Flodden; it has crept over me under the mouldering 
walls and frowning gateways of old guarded towns; and 
not only there, where it may be nothing but the reflex 
of shadowy imaginations, but on wind-swept moors and 
tranquil valleys, I have felt, by some secret intuition, some 10 
overpowering tremor of spirit, that here some desperate 
strife has been waged, some primeval conflict enacted. 

A. C. Benson, House of Quiet, ch. 23. 

1. Write two lines of explanation on Flodden and Jena. 

2. Explain; reflex, intuition, primeval. 

3. Can you give any examples of places which are visited 
to-day, not for dieir historical interest, but for their association 
with characters or incidents in Action ? 

4. Cicero says: " It is a matter of experience that the sight 
of places associated with great men makes our thoughts about 
them keener and more vivid.” What places are likely to awaken 
thoughts about Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens ? 

5. Give a few names of places associated in your mind with 

" Old unhappy far-off things 
And battles long ago." 

[N.B. Do not make a mere list, but write a short paragraph, 
linking one place on to another by any connection of ideas that 
occurs to you.] 
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19. BOOKS 

Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 

By which the magic art of shrewder wits 
Holds an unthinking multitude enthralled. 

Some to the fascination of a name 
5 Surrender judgment hoodwinked. Some the style 
Infatuates, apd through labyrinths and wilds 
Of error, leads them by a tune entranced. 

While sloth seduces more, too weak to bear 
The insupportable fatigue of thought, 

10 And swallowing therefore without pause or choice 
The total grist unsifted, husks and all. 

CowpER, Th£ Task, Bk. vi. 

1. Write a brief prose version of this passage. 

2. Explain : talisman, spell, labyrinth, grist. 

3. Form nouns from : magic, enthral, infatuate, shrewd. 

4. Find synonyms for: shrewd, enthral, fascination,, hood¬ 
wink, entrance (vb.), sloth, insupportable. 

5. Bacon says: " Read not to contradict and confute, nor 
to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
but to weigh and consider." With this passage and Cowper’s 
in your mind, write a paragraph of your own on " Right and 
Wrong Ways of Reading,” 


20 . GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Write a short passage on any subject, introducing 
the following words appropriately : rotary, asthmatical, 
pantechnicon, persuasive, stultify, yawn, ruminate, 
meander, restrain, molestation. 

2 . Give the meaning of: according to Cocker 
Johnsonese — Stygian darkness — Utopian — a sop to 
Cerberus, 
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3 What is meant by: euphemism, irony, tautology, 
colloquialism ? Give an example ol each. 

4. Scan the following : 

“ He sung Darius great and good, 

By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 

Fallen from his high estate."—DrytifiM. 

Why does Dryden (a) alter the rhythm in Hne 3 , 

{&) repeat the word “ fallen . 

Point out any errors or absurdities in the following: 
"Milton, anent whom Tennyson indulged m the 
quaint prophecy that his name would ‘ rebound for ages 
—I quote from memory—is no longer a best-seller, but 
there are few of any poets whose works I would sooner 
have composed than Lycidas ’’ (from Punch). 

■'' 6. Write sentences to bring out the difference in meaning 
of; sentiment, sensitiveness, sensibility, sentimentality. 

7. “ Necessity is the mother of invention." Explain 
fully the meaning of this proverb, and give one example 
of its application. 


2 \. FROM THE " AREOPAGITICA ’’ 

1 DENY not but that it is of the greatest concernment in 
the Church and Commonwealth to have a vigilant eye how 
books demean themselves as well as men; and thereafter 
to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as 
malefactors: for books are not absolutely dead things, 5 
but do contain a potency of life in them to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, they do 
preserve as in a vial the pur^t efficacy and extraction 
of that living intellect that bred them. I know they are 
as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 10 
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dragon's teeth ; and, being sown up and down, may chance 
to spring up armed men. And yet on the other hand, 
unless wariness be used, as good almost kill a man as 
kill a good book; who kills a man kills a reasonable 
15 creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book 
kills reason itself, kills the image of God as it were in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a 
good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
20 life. Tis true, no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps 
there is no great loss; and revolutions of ages do not 
oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary 
therefore what persecutions we raise against the living 
25 labours of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of 
man preserved and stored up in books ; since we see a kind 
of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyr¬ 
dom, and, if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of 
massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the slaying 
30 of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth 
essence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality 
rather than a life. 

Milton. 

1. Reproduce the substance of the above passage in modem 
English in about one third the space. Suggest a title. 

2. What is meant by: dragon’s teeth, fabulous, ethereal, 
elemental, homicide ? 

3. Mention any other words you know ending in -cide. 

4. What is ' fifth essence ’ ( 1 - 30) ? (Look up ‘ quintessence' 
in your dictionary'.) 

5. What do Bacon, Carlyle. Ruskin have to say on the subject 
of Books ? 

6. Why was the " .Arcopagitica *' so called ? 

7. For a Short Essay : " The Freedom of the Press.” 
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22/ MR. MICAWBER’S FAREWELL 

“ My dear Copperfield," said Mr. Micawbcr, rising with 
one of his thumbs in each of his waistcoat-pockets, the 
companion of my youth : if 1 may be allowed the cxprcs- 
sion-and my esteemed friend Traddles: if 1 may be 
permitted to call him so-will allow me, on the part of 5 
Mrs. Micawber, myself, and our offspring, to thank them 
in the warmest and most uncompromising terms for their 
good wishes. It may be expected that on the eve of a 
migration which will consign us to a perfectly new exist¬ 
ence ” Mr. Micawber spoke as if they were going five lo 
hundred thousand miles, “ I should offer a few valedictory 
remarks to two such friends as I see before me. But all 
I have to say in this way, I have said. Whatever station 
in society I may attain, through the medium of the learned 
profession of which I am about to become an unworthy 15 
member, I shall endeavour not to disgrace, and Mrs. 
Micawber will be safe to adorn. Under the temporary 
pressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted with a view 
to their immediate liquidation, but remaining unliquidated 
through a combination of circumstances, I have been 20 
under the necessity of assuming a garb from which my 
natural instincts recoil—I allude to spectacles—and 
possessing myself of a cognomen, to which I can establish 
no legitimate pretensions. All I have to say on that score 
is, that the cloud has passed from the dreary scene, and 25 
the God of Day is once more high upon the mountain tops. 

On Monday next, on the arrival of the four o’clock after¬ 
noon coach at Canterbury, my foot will be on my native 
heath—my name Micawber ! ” 

Dickens, David Copperfield, ch. xxxvi. 

1. Re-write lines 17 to 24 in simple unaffected language. 

2. Explain : 1 uncompromising, valedictory, liquidation, cog¬ 
nomen. I 
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3-.Form substantives from: assume, consign, adorn, allude, 
legitimate ; and adjectives from : instinct, migration, scene. 

4. What traits in Mr. Micawber’s character can you glean 
from this passage ? 


2‘3. A LETTER FROM MRS. MALAPROP 

My dear Niece, 

Oh, Lydia, was there ever such an apostrophe ! 
All the genteelest and most modish persons in Bath invited 
to grace the nuptial cemetery and at the last moment 
5 Madam Julia throws over her lover and all is Charon! 
I am almost distorted with grief and irrigation. Had it 
been you, Lydia, who perpetuated such an improper 
action I should hardly have been surprised; but that 
Julia should discard Faulkland is almost imperceptible! 
JO For my part, after this wretched piastre I have done with 
young women and their love affairs. Matrimony may 
become absolute for aught I care. 

You were aware that she actually did absolve the 
engagement about the time when that odorous Irishman, 
15 Sir Lucius OTrigger, acted so ungenteelly. But after 
their reconsecration, Faulkland, I confess, endeavoured 
to overcome his deformity and behave like an irrational 
being, but very soon he again began to plague Julia with 
his foolish fancies. The very day before the wedding 
20 his evil genesis put him upon a new tropic of jealousy, 
which was Julia's permitting an elderly officer to hand 
her into her coach from the play. The wretch had the 
odyssey to make this a ground of complaint when next he 
visited Julia. It was too much. She saw plainly, she 
25 told him, that these fancies he entertained would in the 
end distinguish his love, and would also ineffably destroy 
her affection. Faulkland flung out of the house like a 
manacle, and is now doubtless inuring the pangs of 
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remonstrance; but nothing, 1 am convinced will shake 
Julia’s dissolution. The poor girl is doomed to a lite 30 

of celebrity. , .. , . , 

You may suppose I was putrified with astonishment 

when I heard Julia’s story. I have not regained my 

equilibrium as you may see from my writing, which is 

hardly eligible. 

Your affectionate aunt, 

Martha Malaprop. 

(from the Problem Page of the Saturday Westminster 
Gazette, by kind permission of the Editor.) 

1. Re-write the above letter, correcting the oiunders. 

2 Distinguish carefully between the meanings of: illusion, 
allusion, delusion ; practical, practicable ; peroration, perfora¬ 
tion; human, humane; factious, factitious, fractious, facetious, 

ingenious, ingenuous. 

3. For an Essay-in-Little : " The essence of humour is 
incongruity.” 

4. From Sir Lucius O’Trigger's name could you guess what 
kind of person he is ? Do you know any other significant names 
in fiction ? 


24. BEFORE PLASSEY 

(Slive was in a painfully anxious situation. He could 
place no confidence in the sincerity or in the courage of 
his confederate; and, whatever confidence he might 
place in his own military talents, and in the valour and 
discipline of his troops, it was no light thing to engage 5 
an army twenty times as numerous as his own. Before 
him lay a river over which it was easy to advance, but 
over which, if things went ill, not one of his little band 
would ever return. On this occasion, for the first and for the 
last time, his dauntless spirit, during a few hours, shrank 10 
from the fearful responsibility of making a decision. He 
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called a council of war. The majority pronounced against 
fighting; and Clive declared his concurrence with the 
majority. Long afterwards, he said that he had never 
15 called but one council of war, and that, if he had taken 
the advice of that council, the British would never have 
been masters of Bengal. But scarcely had the meeting" 
broken up when he was himself again. He retired alone 
under the shade of some trees, and passed near an hour 
20 there in thought. He came back determined to put every¬ 
thing to the hazard, and gave orders that all should be in 
readiness for passing the river on the morrow. 

Macaulay, Essay on Clive. 

1. Form adjectives from: hazard, courage, decision, master; 
and substantives from ; anxious, confederate, master. 

2. Give examples of the meanings of con- and pro- in com¬ 
pounds. 

3. Give antonyms for: dauntless, sincerity, confidence, 
discipline, concurrence, numerous. 

4. Write five lines on Clive’s work in India. 

5. " Clive was in a painfully anxious situation, because he 
could place no confidence in the sincerity or courage of his con¬ 
federate, and, no matter how much he could place in his own 
military talents, and in the valour and discipline of his troops, 
to engage an army twenty times as numerous as his own was 
no light thing, especially as it was easy to advance over the 
river which lay before him, but unlikely that any of his little 
band would ever return if things went ill. For the first and last 
time, during a few hours, his dauntless spirit shrank, on this 
occasion, from the fearful responsibility of making a decision, 
and, having called a council of war, the majority pronounced 
against fighting. Clive at first declared his concurrence with 
them, but. . 

Compare this version with Macaulay’s, and show how it lacks 
the clearne.ss and vividness of the original. Consider in particular 
the following points: (a) unity, (b) balance, (c) emphasis, 
(<f) variety, (e) rhythm. 
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25. WALKING 

But it is a great mistake to apply the rules of such test 
Walking on roads to the case of ordinary Walking. The 
secret beauties of Nature are unveiled only to the cross¬ 
country walker. Pan would not have appeared to 
Pheidippides on a road. On the road we never meet the 5 
“ moving accidents by flood and field ’ : the sudden 
glory of a woodland glade; the open back-door of the 
old farmhouse sequestered deep in rural solitude ; the cow 
routed up from meditation behind the stone wall as we 
scale it suddenly ; the deep, slow, south-country stream 10 
that we must jump, or wander along to find the bridge; 
the northern torrent of molten peat-hag that we must 
ford up to the waist to scramble, glowing warm-cold, up 
the farther foxglove bank; the autumnal dew on the 
bracken and the blue straight smoke of the cottage in the 15 
still glen at dawn; the rush down the mountain side, 
hair flying, stones and grouse rising at our feet; and at 
the bottom the plunge in the pool below the waterfall, in 
a place so fair that kings should come from far to bathe 
therein—yet is it left, year in year out, unvisited save by 20 
us and " troops of stars." These, and a thousand other 
blessed chances of the day, are the heart of Walking, and 
these are not of the road. 

G. M. Trevelyan, CUo, a Muse and other Essays. 

1. Write two lines of explanation on Pan. 

2. Examine carefully the structure of this paragraph. 

(а) What is the purpose of the first sentence ? 

(б) Which is the topic sentence ? 

(c) What is the purpose of the third sentence ? 

(d) With what is the main body of the paragraph occupied ? 

(e) What is the purpose of the last sentence ? 

3. Write a similar paragraph arguing that walking on the road 
IS preferable to cross-country walking. 

4. R^d Browning’s poem Pheidippides, and teU the storv 
bneny in your own words. 

5. Where do the quoUtions in inverted commas come from ? 

6. For a Short Essay : “ A Walking Tour." 
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26. A RUSE 

* And it was so, when Gideon heard the telling of the dream, 
and the interpretation thereof, that he worshipped, and 
returned into the host of Israel, and said, Arise ; for the 
Lord hath delivered into your hand the host of Midian. 

5 And he divided the three hundred men into three 
companies, and he put a trumpet into every man’s hand, 
with empty pitchers, and lamps within the pitchers. 

And he said unto them, Look on me, and do likewise: 
and, behold, when I come to the outside of the camp, it 
10 shall be that, as I do, so shall ye do. 

When I blow with a trumpet, I and all that are with me, 
then blow ye the trumpets also on every side of all the 
camp, and say, The sword of the Ix)rd, and of Gideon. 

So Gideon, and the hundred men that were with him 
15 came unto the outside of the camp in the beginning of the 
middle watch; and they had but newly set the watch: 
and they blew the trumpets, and brake the pitchers that 
were in their hands. 

And the three companies blew the trumpets, and brake 
20 the pitchers, and held the lamps in their left hands, and 
the trumpets in their right hands to blow withal: and 
they cried. The sword of the Lord, and of Gideon. 

And they stood every man in iiis place round about the 
camp ; and all the host ran, and cried, and fled. 

Judges, vii. 15-21. 

1. Relate the incident as reported by a Midianite fugitive. 

2. Write two or three stanzas on the incident in the metre of 
Byron’s “ The Destruction of Sennacherib.” 

3. The panic and rout of the Midianites are described in nine 
monosyllables (sec last verse); is the description adequate . 
Give reasons. 

What would be gained, or lost, by 

(a) substituting polysyllabic words, 

(f>) deleting the “ and's,” 

(c) adding further details ? 
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•^27. KING RICHARD AND THE REBELS 

The same proper morning Wat Tyler, Jack Straw and 
John Ball had assembled their company common 
together in a place called Smithficld. . .. And when the 
King came before the abbey of Saint Bartholomew and 
beheld all these people, then the king rested and said 5 
how he would go no farther till he knew what these people 
ailed, saying, if they were in any trouble, how he would 
rappease them again.... And when Wat Tyler saw the 
king tarry, he said to his people: “ Sirs, yonder is the 
king: I will go and speak with him.” ... And therewith 10 
he spurred his horse and departed from his company and 
came to the king, so near him that his horse head touched 
the croup of the king’s horse, and the first word that he 
said was this: ” Sir king, seest thou all yonder people ? " 
‘‘Yea, truly,” said the king, ‘‘wherefore sayest thou? " 15 
... Then Wat Tyler said, as he that nothing demanded 
but riot: ‘‘ What believest thou, king, that these people 
and as many more as be in London at my commandment, 
that they will depart from thee thus without having thy 
letters ? ” ‘‘ No,” said the king, ‘‘ ye shall have them: 20 
they be ordained for you and shall be delivered every one 
each after other. Wherefore, good fellows, withdraw 
fair and easily to your people and cause them to depart 
out of London; for it is our intent that each of you by 
villages and townships shall have letters patents, as I have 25 
promised you.” 

With those words Wat Tyler cast his eyen on a squire 
that was there with the king bearing the king’s sword, 
and Wat Tyler hated greatly the same squire, for the same 
squire had displeased him before for words between them. 30 

What, said Tyler, art thou there ? Give me thy 
dagger.” ‘‘ Nay,” said the squire, “ that will I not do • 
wherefore should I give it thee ? ” The king beheld the 
squire and said: ” Give it him ; let him have it.” And 
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35 so the squire took it him sore against his will. And when 
this Wat Tyler had it, he began to play therewith and 
turned it in his hand, and said again to the squire : “ Give 
me also that sword.” “ Nay," said the squire, " it is the 
king’s sword: thou art not worthy to have it, for thou 
40 art but a knave ; and if there were no more here but thou 
and I, thou durst not speak those words for as much gold 
in quantity as all yonder abbey." " By my faith," said 
Wat Tyler, " I shall never eat meat till I have thy head "; 
and with those words the mayor of London came to titc 
45 king with a twelve horses well armed under their coats, 
and so he brake the press and saw and heard how Wat 
Tyler demeaned himself and said to him: " Ha, thou 
knave, how art thou so hardy in the king’s presence to 
speak such words ? It is too much for thee so to do.” 
50 Then the king began to chafe and said to the mayor: 
“ Set hands on him.” And while the king said so, Tyler 
said to the mayor: “ A God’s name what liave I said to 
displease thee } ” “ Yes truly,” quoth the mayor, “ thou 
false stinking knave, shalt thou speak thus in the presence 
55 of the king my natural lord } " . . . And with these 
words the mayor drew out his sword and strake Tyler so 
great a stroke on the head, that he fell down at the feet 
of his horse, and as soon as he was fallen, they environed 
him all about, whereby he was not seen of his company. 
60 Then a squire of the king’s alighted, called John Standish, 
and he drew out his sword and put it into Wat Tyler’s 
belly, and so he died. 

Then the ungracious people there assembled, perceiving 
their captain slain, began to murmur among themselves 
65 and said: ‘‘ Ah, our captain is slain, let us go and slay 
them all ” : and therewith they arranged themselves on 
the place in the manner of battle and their bows before 
them. Thus the king began a great outrage;^ howbeit, 
all turned to the best: for as soon as Tyler was on the 
70 earth, the king departed from all his company and all 

^ Bold mancEuvre. 
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alone he rode to these people, and said to his own men . 
“Sirs, none of you follow me; let me alone.” And so 
when he came before these ungracious people, who put 
themselves in ordinance to avenge their captain, then the 
king said to them : “ Sirs, what aileth you ? Ye shall 75 
have no captain but me: I am your king: be all in rest 
and peace.” And so the most part of the people that 
heard the king speak and saw him among them, were 
shamefast and began to wax peaceable and to depart. 

Froissart, irans. by Ld. Berners. 

1. Write a condensed report of the above incidents in modern 
English. 

2. Make a list of the words which are either obsolete or used 
tO'day in a different sense. 

3. " Shamefast ’’ ( 1 . 79) is now spelt " shamefaced.” Which 
spelling is right ? 

4. Write a fragment of a scene in a drama based on the above. 


28. EPITAPHS 

1. Not any builded shrine, since breath began, 

was half so sacred, stranger, as this sod, 
for underneath is the most righteous man 
that ever knew not God. 

F. W. H. Myers, on SoenUes. 

2. Not here, the white North hath thy bones; and thou, 5 

Heroic sailor soul, 

Art passing on a happier voyage now 
Toward no earthly pole. 

Tennyson, on Sir John Franklin. 

1. Write three lines each on Socrates and Sir J. Franklin. 

2. Write a suitable epitaph on 

(a\ A famous statesman. 

(6) A vegetarian. 

(c) A pet 


J.E.E. 


c 
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'29. TIS AN ILL WIND- 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the whole world 
who have passed over the Pont Neuf must own that it 
is the noblest,—the finest, —the grandest,—the lightest, 
— the longest, —the broadest that ever conjoined land 
5 and land together upon the face of the terraqueous 
globe.— 

The worst fault which the Divines and the Doctors of 
the Sorbonne can allege against it is that, if there is but a 
cap-full of wind in or about Paris, 'tis more blasphemously 
10 sacre Dieu'd there than in any other aperture of the 
whole city,—and with reason, good and cogent, Messieurs ; 
for it comes against you without crying garde d'eau, and 
with such unpremeditable puffs that, of the few who cross 
it with their hats on, not one in fifty but hazard two livres 
15 and a half, which is its full worth. 

A poor notary, just as he was passing by the sentry, 
instinctively clapped his cane to the side of it; but, in 
raising it up, the point of his cane, catching hold of the 
loop of the sentinel’s hat, hoisted it over the spikes of the 
20 balustrade clear into the Seine. 

— “ 'Tis an ill wind,” said a boatman who catched it, 
” which blows nobody any good.” 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently twirled up 
his whiskers and levelled his harquebuss. 

25 Harquebusses in those days went off with matches; 
and an old woman’s paper lantern at the end of the 
bridge happening to be blown out, she had borrowed the 
sentry’s match to light it;—it gave a moment’s time for 
the Gascon’s blood to run cool, and turn the accident 
30 better to his advantage.—‘‘ ’Tis an ill wind,” said he, 
catching off the notary’s castor, and legitimating the 
capture with the boatman’s adage. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey. 
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1. We are told, as a general rule, to use in writing : 

(i) the short word in preference to the long, 

(ii) the Saxon word in preference to the Romance. 

(iii) the native word in preference to the foreign. 

(iv) the concrete rather than the abstract, 

(v) the simple rather than the obscure. 

Single out instances in the above passage which offend against 
these rules. Suggest alternatives. 

2. If you were to substitute the alternatives suggested in your 
answer to Question i. would the story thereby be improved or 
spoiled ? Give reasons. 

3. Tell the story again as repeated by the sentry to a friend, 
adding any imaginary details. 


30. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Re-write the following sentences so as to get rid of 
any mistakes: 

(a) A witness engaged in chimney-sweeping said 
that the training helped him to remember orders 
received during the day from people who required 
chimneys swept without writing them down. 

(&) A knight in golden armour, coming to the ford, 
finds there the children of a woodcutter, too tiny or too 
timid to cross. Placing them before and behind him 
on his saddle, they pass in safety. 

[c) Few men have had in greater degree the love of 
those whom he taught. 

2. What have you to say regarding the form of expres¬ 
sion, vocabulary, figures of speech or other points of style 
in the following sentences ?— 

(a) Compared with the labour of reading through 
these volumes, all other labour, the labour of thieves on 
the treadmill, of children in factories, of negroes in 
sugar plantations, is an agreeable recreation. 

— Macaulay. 
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{b) in proportion as there is less pleasure in retro¬ 
spective considerations, the mind is more disposed to 
wander forward into (utunty.—Jofmson. 

(c) You have done well and like a gentleman, 

And like a prince; we give you thanks for all, 
And you look well too in your woman’s clothes. 

— Tennyson. 

3. Distinguish carefully between: contemptuous, con¬ 
temptible; virtuous, virtual; verbal, verbose; per¬ 
spicuity, perspicacity; ingenious, ingenuous. 

4. Give the meaning of: read the Riot Act; the heel 
of Achilles; the Lake Poets ; a man of straw. 

5. “ Nothing that is worth knowing can be taught.” 
What truth underlies this paradox } 

6 . A French friend of yours, who is tolerably proficient 
in English, has written to you asking you to recommend 
him a good stirring adventure story. Write a reply, giving 
full reasons for your choice. 

fi. TROILUS 

The youngest son of Priam, a true knight. 

Not yet mature, yet matchless, firm of word. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue; 

Not soon provoked, nor yet provoked soon calmed 
5 His heart and hand both open and both free ; 

For what he has he gives, what he thinks shows ; 

Yet gives he not till judgment guides his bounty, 

Nor dignifies an impure thought with breath ; 

Manly as Hector, but more dangerous. 

Shakespeare, Troiltis and Cressida. 

1. What do you know of Priam and Hector ? 

2. Comment on the construction and order of words in line 4. 

3. Write a character of Troilus in simple prose. 

4. Scan lines 3 and 7. 

5. Form substantives from : mature, provoke, impure, manly, 
guide. 
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32. TRUE ECONOMY 

Mere parsimony is not economy. It is separable in 
theory from it; and in fact it may, or it may not, be 
a part of economy, according to circumstances. Expense, 
and great expense, may be an essential part in true 
economy. If parsimony were to be considered as one of 5 
the kinds of that virtue, there is however another and a 
higher economy. Economy is a distributive virtue, and 
consists not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony 
requires no providence, no sagacity, no powers of combina¬ 
tion, no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, and 10 
that not an instinct of the noblest kind, may produce 
this false economy in perfection. The other economy 
has larger views. It demands a discriminating judgment, 
and a firm, sagacious mind. It shuts one door to impudent 
importunity, only to open another, and a wider, to 15 
unpresuming merit. If none but meritorious service or 
real talent were to be rewarded, this nation has not wanted, 
and this nation will not want, the means of rewarding 
all the service it ever will receive, and encouraging all 
the merit it ever will produce. No state, since the 20 
foundation of society, has been impoverished by that 
species of profusion. 

Burke, A letter to a Noble Lord. 

1. Reproduce the substance of this passage in words of not 
more than two syllables, using abstract words as seldom as 
possible. 

2. Form adjectives from ; parsimony, economy, circumstance, 

companson, instinct, importunity, receive, profusion, service, 
produce, merit. 

,, 3- ^rife a paragraph in the style of Lamb on : "On spoiling 
the ship for a ha'porth of tar.” 

4. What do you know of Burke ? (five lines). 
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33 - AN INCIDENT ON THE QUEST 

But Sir Launcelot rode athwart and endlong in a wild 
forest, and held no path, but as wild adventure led him. 
And at the last he came to a stony cross, which departed 
two ways in waste land, and by the cross was a stone that 
5 was of marble, but it was so dark that Sir Launcelot 
might not wit what it was. Then Sir Launcelot looked 
by him and saw an old chapel, and there he weened to have 
found people. And Sir Launcelot tied his horse till a 
tree, and there he did off his shield, and hung it upon a 
10 tret. And then he went to the chapel door, and found 
it waste and broken. And within he found a fair altar 
full richly arrayed with cloth of clean silk, and there stood 
a fair clean candlestick which bare six great candles, and 
the candlestick was of silver. And when Sir Launcelot 
15 saw this light he had great will for to enter into the 
chapel, but he could find no place where he might enter: 
then was he passing heavy and dismayed. Then he 
returned and came to his horse, and did off his saddle and 
bridle, and let him pasture; and unlaced his helm, and 
20 ungirded his sword, and laid him down to sleep upon his 
shield tofore the cross. And so he fell on sleep, and half 
waking and half sleeping he saw come by him two^palfreys 
all fair and white, the which bare a litter, therein lying a 
sick knight. 

Malory, Morte d'Arthur, Bk. xiii. ch. 17. 

1. Make a list of the obsolete or archaic expressions in this 
passage and suggest modern equivalents. 

2. Write a short poem on the above in the metre of Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake. 

3. What was the quest on which Lancelot was engaged ? 

4. Note the absence of complex sentences : does this improve 
or spoil the narrative ? Give reasons. 

5. A modern author would probably have treated this incident 
quite differently. In what respects would the contrast between 
the two methods of treatment be most marked ? 
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34. PENDENNIS MEETS THE DUKE 

The Duke gave the elder Pendennis a ftngcr of a pipe¬ 
clayed glove to shake, which the Major embraced with 
great veneration. .. . “ How do, Pendennis ?-fine day 1 
were his Grace’s remarkable words, and with a nod of his 
august head he passed on—in a blue frock-coat and spotless 5 
white duck trousers, in a white stock, with a shining 
buckle behind. 

Old Pendennis, whose likeness to his Grace has been 
remarked, began to imitate him unconsciously after they 
had parted, speaking with curt sentences, after the 10 
manner of the great man. We have all of us, no doubt, 
met with more than one military officer who has so 
imitated the manner of a certain Great Captain of the 
Age; and has, perhaps, changed his own natural character 
and disposition, because Fate had endowed him with an 15 
aquiline nose. In like manner have we not seen many 
another man pride himself on having a tall forehead and 
a supposed likeness to Mr. Canning > many another go 
through life swelling with self-gratification on account of 
an imagined resemblance (we say “ imagined,” because 20 
that anybody should be really like that most beautiful 
and perfect of men is impossible) to the great and revered 
George IV? many third parties, who wore low necks 
to their dresses because they fancied that Lord Byron 
and themselves were similar in appearance ? and has not 25 
the grave closed but lately upon poor Tom BickerstafF, 
who, having no more imagination than Mr. Joseph Hume, 
looked in the glass, and fancied himself like Shakespeare, 
shaved his forehead so as further to resemble the immortal 
bard, wrote tragedies incessantly, and died perfectly 30 
crazy—actually perished of his forehead ? These or 
similar freaks of vanity most people who have frequented 
the world must have seen in their experience. Pen 
laughed in his roguish sleeve at the manner in which his 
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35 uncle began to imitate the great man from whom they 
had just parted; but Mr. Pen was as vain in his own 
way, perhaps, as the elder gentleman, and strutted, with 
a very consequential air of his own, by the Major’s side. 

“ Yes, my dear boy,” said the old bachelor, as they 
40 sauntered through the Green Park, where many poor 
children were disporting happily, and errand boys were 
playing at toss halfpenny, and black sheep were grazing 
in the sunshine, and an actor was learning his part on a 
bench, and nursery maids and their charges sauntered 
45 here and there, and several couples were w’alking in a 
leisurely manner—‘‘ yes, depend on it, my boy—for a 
poorman, there is nothing like having good acquaintances.” 

Thackeray, Pendennis, ch. 37. 

1. Explain the references to: the Duke, Mr. Canning. Mr. 
Joseph Hume, Byron, George IV. 

2. Thackeray is fond of satirising the foibles and weaknesses 
of human nature. Find evidences of this in the above. Is the 
satire bitter or good-humoured ? 

3. Explain: curt, saunter, aquiline, freak, consequential, 
self-gratification. 

4. Find examples of ironical hyperbole in this passage. 

5. What defects in structure can you observe in the second 
and last sentences ? 


S^. THE MEETING OF LAUNCELOT AND 

GALAHAD 

So on a night he went to play him by the water side, for 
he was somewhat wearv' of the ship. And then he 
listened, and heard an horse come, and one riding upon 
him. And when he came nigh he seemed a knight. And 
5 so he let him pass, and w’ent there as the ship was, and 
there he alight, and took the saddle and the bridle and put 
the horse from him and went into the ship. And then 
Launcelot dressed unto him and said, Ye be welcome. 
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And he answered and saluted him again, and asked him, 
What is your name ? for much my heart giveth unto lo 
you. Truly, said he, my name is Launcclot du Lake. 

Sir, said he, then be ye welcome, for ye were the beginner 
of me in this world. Ah, said he, arc ye Galahad > 
Yea forsooth, said he. And so he kneeled down and 
asked him his blessing, and after took off his helm and 15 
kissed him. And there was great joy between them, 
for there is no tongue can tell the joy that they made 
either of other, and many a friendly word spoken be¬ 
tween, as kind would. 

Malory, Morte d'Arthur, Bk. xvii. ch. 13. 

X. Give the substance of the above In modern English in not 
more than three complex sentences. 

2. Recast the above incident into t\»'elve lines of blank verse, 
retaining the simplicity and archaism of the language. 

3. Write short notes on the form of ” alight ’’ and the meaning 
of ■' kind.” 

4. Say what you know of the story of Galahad. 

5. Describe the meeting of Sohrab and Rustum in the style 
of Malory. 


36. 

0 , WHO can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feast ? 

Or wallow naked in December snow 
By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ? 

0 , no 1 the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 

Shakespeare, Richard II., Act I. Sc. iii. 


1. Suggest a title for the above. 

2. Write a short paraphrase of the passage in your own words. 
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3. Wlut the meanings here of: cloy, fantastic, appre¬ 
hension ? What do they mean to-day ? 

4. (a) Do you think " hungry ” to be a suitable epithet to 
apply to edge ” ? Give a reason for your answer. 

(6) What exactly is meant by " bare ” imagination ? 

5. What would be lost, or gained, by substituting " mountain 
peaks ” for “ Caucasus ” in line 2 ? 

6. Scan line i. 

7. Write a short reply (in prose or in verse) to the argument in 
these lines. 


ORIENTAL BARGAINING 

Old Moostapha begins by asking a perfectly hopeless 
price, and then descends the ladder until he meets a 
purchaser, for ever 

" Striving to attain 
By shadowing out the unattainable.” 

This is the struggle which creates the continual occasion 
for debate. The vendor perceiving that the unfolded 
merchandise has caught the eye of a possible purchaser 
commences his opening speech. He covers his bristling 
10 broadcloths and his meagre silks with the golden broidery 
of oriental praises, and, as he talks, along with the slow 
and graceful waving of his arms, he lifts his undulating 
periods, upholds, and poises them well till they have 
gathered their weight and their strength, and then hurls 
15 them bodily forward, with grave, momentous swing. 
The possible purchaser listens to the whole speech with 
deep and serious attention ; but when it is over, his turn 
arrives; he elaborately endeavours to show why he 
ought not to buy the things at a price twenty times 
20 larger than their value: bystanders attracted to the 
debate take a part in it as independent members—the 
vendor is heard in reply, and coming down with his price, 
furnishes the materials for a new debate. Sometimes, 
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however, the dealer, if he is a very pious Ml*"' 
sufficiently rich to hold back his ware, will take a more 25 

dignified part, maintaining a kind 

reviving the applicants who come to his stall as if they 

were rather suitors than customers. 

Kinclake, Eothen, ch. 3 - 

1. Give the substance of the above in about one-third the 
'^^Re-^vrite lines 9-15. eliminating the metaphors and sub- 

matTs a metaphor ? Give instances from the 

4. Write brief notes on the derivation of: meagre, undulating, 

period, momentous. , i 

5. For an Epigram (four lines): *' An Oriental Merchant. 


38. THE MAN IN BLACK 

Though fond of many acquaintances, I desire an intimacy 
only with a few. The Man in Black, whom I have often 
mentioned, is one whose friendship 1 could wish to acquire, 
because he possesses my esteem. His manners, it is 
true, are tinctured with some strange inconsistencies, and 5 
he may be justly termed a humourist in a nation' of 
humourists. Though he is generous even to profusion, 
he affects to be thought a prodigy of parsimoriy and 
prudence; though his conversation be replete with the 
most sordid and selfish maxims, his heart is dilated with 10 
the most unbounded love. 

I have known him profess himself a man-hater, while 
his cheek was glowing with compassion; and, while his 
looks were softened into pity, I have heard him use the 
language of the most unbounded ill-nature. Some 15 
affect humanity and tenderness, others boast of having 
such dispositions from Nature; but he is the only man 
I ever Imew who seemed ashamed of his natural bene- 
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volence. He takes as much pains to hide his feelings, as 
20 any hypocrite would to conceal his indifference; but on 
every unguarded moment the mask drops off, and reveals 
him to the most superficial observer. 

Goldsmith, Letters from a Citizen of the World. 

1. Suggest other metaphorical words as alternatives to 

tinctured ” in line 5, 

2. What is the difference between : generous, profuse, bene¬ 
volent : prudence, parsimony, economy ? 

3. Give the meaning and derivation of “ hypocrite." Express 

" man-hater " by one word and give its antonym. 

4. What is the meaning of " humourist ” here ? What is 
the derivation of the word ? How does it come to have its 
present meaning ? 

5. Describe an imaginary incident in the life of the " Man 
in Black.” 

6. Write a character sketch of: ” The Cynic." 


39. THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 

The decline of Rome was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the prin¬ 
ciple of decay ; the causes of destruction multiplied with 
the extent of conquest; and as soon as time or accident 
5 had removed the artificial supports, the stupendous 
fabric yielded to the pressure of its own weight. The 
story of its ruin is simple and obvious; and instead of 
inquiring why the Roman Empire was destroyed, we 
should rather be surprised that it had subsisted so long. 
10 The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, acquired 
the vices of strangers and mercenaries, first oppressed 
the freedom of the republic, and afterwards violated the 
majesty of the purple. The emperors, anxious for their 
personal safety and the public peace, were reduced to 
15 the base expedient of corrupting the discipline which 
rendered them alike formidable to their sovereign and 
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to the enemy; the vigour of the military government was 
relaxed, and finally dissolved, by the partial institutions 
of Constantine; and the Roman world was overwhelmed 
by a deluge of Barbarians. 20 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall of Roman Empire, ch. 38. 

1. Express the idea in lines 4 to 6 by means of a simile, 
instead of a metaphor. 

2. Find two other examples of metaphor and one of alliteration. 

3. Give synonyms for; immoderate, expedient, violate, 
stupendous, vigour; and antonyms for: inevitable, obvious, 
formidable, relax, yield. 

4. Comment on the use of " the purple.” Mention any other 
concrete objects which are sometimes usm to designate monarchy. 

5. Write three lines on Constantine, and explain why his 
institutions are called ” partial.” 


40. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Give the meaning and derivation of; Fabian, 
quixotic, platonic, hackneyed, macadamise, extemporise, 
phenomenon, machiavellian, shibboleth. 

2. Write sentences illustrating metaphorical uses of 
the verbs: swim, sail, hammer, electrify, smoulder. 

3. What have you to say regarding the form of expres¬ 
sion, vocabulary, figures of speech or other points of style 
in the following sentences ?— 

(fl) This measure is but the thin end of Protection’s 
wedge, imperfectly camouflaged—a tiny rivulet, that 
will grow into a formidable stream, and terminate in a 
tremendous conflagration. (Heard in the House of 
Commons.) 

{b) Now in history there is no Revolution that is not 
a Restoration. Among the many things that leave 
me doubtful about the modern habit of fixing eyes 
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upon the future, none is stronger than this : that all men 
in history who have really done anything with the 
future have had their eyes fixed upon the past. 

Chesterton. 

(c) The rooks were cawing with many voiced mono¬ 
tony, apparently—by a remarkable approximation to 
human intelligence—finding great conversational re¬ 
sources in the change of weather.—G. Eliot. 

4. Give a definition of “ Revolution.” (Intro, to Part I.. 
§ I 7 -) 

How far is it true to say “ there is no Revolution that 
is not a Restoration ” > 

How far is it also true to say “ there is no Restoration 
that is not a Revolution ” ? 

5. What is the force of the prefix in: ambidextrous, 
amphitheatre, apathy, retrograde, degenerate, postpone, 
prevent, perimeter > 

6 . Write 3 short paragraphs explaining the meaning of; 

(a) No fruits without roots. 

(i) The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

A man's the gowd for a’ that. 

(c) where ignorance is bliss 

’Tis folly to be wise. 


41. JASON ACCLAIMED KING 

Then, ere he ceased, the people’s shouts broke in 
Upon his speech : “ Most glorious of thy kin ! 

Be thou our king—be thou our king alone, 

That we may think the age of iron gone, 

5 And Saturn come with every peaceful thing :— 
Jason for king ! The conqueror for king 1 ” 
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Therewith the heroes clashed their spears and shields, 
And as within the many-flowered fresh fields 
This way and that the slim-stalked flowers do bend, 

When sweeping gusts the soft west wind doth send lo 
Among their hosts, so moved the people then, 

When ceased the shouting of the armed men; 

For each unto the other ’gan to speak. 

And o’er the tall men’s head some dame would seek 
To raise her child to look upon the king. 15 

And as with smiles and laughter many a thing 
They chattered through the great square joyously. 

Each careless what his neighbour’s words might be, 

It sounded like some February mead, 

Where thick the lustred starlings creep and feed, 20 

And each his own song sings unto his mate, 

Chiding the fickle spring so cold and late. 

Morris, Life and Death of Jason, 

Bk. XVI. 1 . 315. 

1. Find a line in this passage in which the sound suggests the 
sense. 

2. (a) What is the figure of speech which begins at line 8 ? 

(6) Does it materially help us to picture the scene ? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

3. Do you think the comparison suggested in the last four lines 
appropriate ? Give reasons. 

4. Why are starlings called “ lustred,” and spring ” fickle ” ? 

5. What is meant by the ” Iron Age ” ? What are the other 
ages, and what has Saturn to do with any of them ? 

6. Describe the scene in your own prose. 

7. What do you know of William Morris ? (six lines). 
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42. DIALOGUE 

(Charles Egremont. visiting the ruins of a monastery meets 
two strangers.) 

"You lament the dissolution of these bodies," said 
Egremont. 

" There is so much to lament in the world in which we 
live,” said the younger of the strangers, " that I can spare 
5 no pang for the past." 

" Yet you approve of the principle of their society; you 
prefer it, you say, to our existing life.” 

" Yes; I prefer association to gregariousness.” 

" That is a distinction,” said Egremont, musingly. 

10 ” It is a community of purpose that constitutes society,” 

continued the younger stranger; " without that, men 
may be drawn into contiguity, but they still continue 
virtually isolated.” 

” And is that their condition in cities ? ” 

15 " It is their condition everywhere; but in cities that 

condition is aggravated. A density of population implies 
a severer struggle for existence, and a consequent repulsion 
of elements brought into too close contact. In great 
cities men are brought together by the desire of gain. 
20 They are not in a state of co-operation, but of isolation, 
as to the making of fortunes; and for all the rest they are 
careless of neighbours. Christianity teaches us to love 
our neighbour as ourself; modern society acknowledges 
no neighbour.” 

Disraeli, Sybil, Bk. i. ch. 5. 

1. Write about four lines on the Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

2. Re-write the last paragraph, substituting concrete for 
abstract expressions. 

3. What are the correct and incorrect ways of using the word 
“ aggravate ” ? 

4. What is meant exactly by line 8 ? 

5. Suggest a title for the passage. 
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■'43. TRANQUILLITY 

Who late and lingering seeks thy shrine, 

On him but seldom, Power divine. 

Thy spirit rests I Satiety 

And Sloth, poor counterfeits of thee, 

Mock the tired worldling. Idle Hope 5 

And dire Remembrance interlope, 

To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind : 

The bubble floats before, the spectre stalks behind. 

Coleridge. 


1. Write a prose version of the above. 

2. Find examples of: alliteration, antithesis, personification. 

3. Find synonyms for: satiety, counterfeit, mock, interlope, 
spectre. 

4. What is the force of the suffix in " worldling ” ? Give other 
examples of the use of this suffix. 

5. Write a couplet (rhymed heroic verse) on “ Satiety," and 
another on " Sloth." 


44. IN DEFENCE OF PUNNING 

Puns are not, as is generally supposed, mere ephemeral 
creations belonging to the lighter side of life. A Pun by 
the Delphic Oracle, of which Croesus did not see the 
point, caused the fall of the Lydian Dynasty, and conse¬ 
quently the rise of the Persian Empire. A Pun—by the 5 
same inveterate joker—caused Athens to build a fleet, and 
so led the way to the rise of the Athenian Empire.... Finally 
a Pun by Pope Gregory caused the conversion of England 
to Christianity, which, as we know, led to the rise of the 
British Empire. In the great movements of cosmic 10 
history, what are kings, principalities, and powers beside 
Puns } 


J.B.B. 


D 


A. H. SiDGWICK. 
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1. What is a pun ? Give examples. 

2. Explain, giving the derivation: ephemeral, inveterate, 
cosmic. 

3. What were the puns referred to in the passage ? 

4. For an Essay-in-Little : " What mighty contests rise 
from trivial things ! ’* 

5. What figures of speech are exemplitied in the last sentence 
of this passage ? 


45. PENDENNIS REPROVED 

“Pendennis, sir,” he said, "your idleness is incorrigible 
and your stupidity beyond example. You are a disgrace 
to your school, and to your family, and I have no doubt 
will prove so in after-life to your country. If that vice, 
5 sir, which is described to us as the root of ail evil, be really 
what moralists have represented (and I have no doubt 
of the correctness of their opinion), for what a prodigious 
quantity of future crime and wickedness are you, unhappy 
boy, laying the seed! Miserable trifler! A boy who 
10 construes fie and, instead of fie but, at sixteen years of age, 
is guilty not merely of folly, and ignorance, and dulness 
inconceivable, but of crime, of deadly crime, of filial 
ingratitude, which I tremble to contemplate. A boy, sir, 
who does not learn his Greek play cheats the parent who 
15 spends money for his education. A boy who cheats his 
parent is not very far from robbing or forging upon his 
neighbour. A man who forges on his neighbour pays the 
penalty of his crime at the gallows. And it is not such a 
one as I pity (for he will be deservedly cut off), but his 
20 maddened and broken-hearted parents, who are driven 
to a premature grave by his crimes, or, if they live, drag 
on a wretched and dishonoured old age. Go on, sir, and 
I warn you that the very next mistake that you make 
shall subject you to the punishment of the rod. Whos 
25 that laughing? What ill-conditioned boy is there that 
dares to laugh ? " shouted the Doctor. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, ch. 2. 
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1. What is meant by climax and anti-climax ? Give examples 
from the above. 

2. Explain : incorrigible, premature, ill-conditioned. What is 
meant by “ forging upon ” ? 

3. Would you have laughed ? If so, why ? 

4. Give the force of the prefix in: represent, inconceivable ; 
and of the suffix in: moralist, dulness, punishment. 


46. IN THE LISTS 

Then Sir Lavaine did well and worshipfully; 

He bore a knight of old repute to the earth, 

And brought his horse to Lancelot where he lay. 

He up the side, sweating with agony, got, 

But thought to do while he might yet endure, 5 

And being lustily holpen by the rest, 

His party,—tho’ it seemed half-miracle 
To those he fought with,—drave his kith and kin, 

And all the Table Round that held the lists, 

Back to the barrier; then the heralds blew 10 

Proclaiming his the prize, who wore the sleeve 
Of scarlet, and the pearls; and all the knights, 

His party, cried " Advance, and take thy prize 
The diamond; ” but he answered, " Diamond me 
No diamonds I for God's love, a little air! 15 

Prize me no prizes, fqr my prize is death ! 

Hence will I, and I charge you, follow me not." 

Tennyson, Elaine. 

1. Describe a tournament. 

2. What is there suggestive about the rhythm of line 4 ? 

3. Give modem renderings for " well and worshipfully " and 
" lustily holpen." 

4. What is the meaning of " kith and kin ” ? What object 
IS served by thus joining together two words of similar meaning ? 
Can you give any other examples of this ? 

5. Describe Lancelot's feelings as expressed in his reply to the 
knights in the last four lines. 

_ 6. (a) Comment on line i6. (6) Can you quote another 
iBStance of a similar retort ? 
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47 . the lady of the lake 

So they rode till they came to a lake, the which was a fair 
water and broad, and in the midst of the lake Arthur was 
ware of an arm clothed in white samite, that held a fair 
sword in that hand. Lo ! said Merlin, yonder is the sword 
5 that I spake of. With that they saw a damsel going 
upon the lake: What damsel is that > said Arthur. 
That is the Lady of the lake, said Merlin; and within 
that lake is a rock, and therein is as fair a place as any 
on earth, and richly beseen, and this damsel will come 
10 to you anon, and then speak ye fair to her that she will 
give you that sword. Anon withal came the damsel 
unto Arthur and saluted him, and he her again. Damsel, 
said Arthur, what sword is that, that yonder the arm 
holdeth above the water } I would it were mine, for 
15 I have no sword. Sir Arthur, king, said the damsel, 
that sword is mine, and if ye will give me a gift when 
I ask it you, ye shall have it. By my faith, said 
Arthur, I will give you what gift ye will ask. Well, 
said the damsel, go ye into yonder barge and row your- 
20 self to the sword, and take it and the scabbard with 
you, and I will ask my gift when I see my time. 

Malory, Morte d'Arthur, 
Bk. i., ch. 25. 

1. Consider the characteristics of Malory's style under the 
following heads: 

(а) choice and arrangement of words, 

(б) length and structure of sentences, 

(c) rhythm. 

(See passages 33, 35.) 

2. " Simple melodious clarity.” Amplify and illustrate this 
estimate of Malory’s prose. 

3. Write five lines on Arthur and the Round Table. 

4. For Prose Compositiok. —A typical exploit of one of the 
Round Table knights in the style of Malory. 
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48. ON LIVING ONE’S LIFE OVER AGAIN 

I WAS in the company of an elderly gentleman, not very 
long since, who was perfectly sober, who is not particularly 
handsome, or healthy, or wealthy, or witty; and who, 
speaking of his past life, volunteered to declare that he 
would gladly live every minute of it over again. Is a 5 
man who can say that a hardened sinner, not aware how 
miserable he ought to be by rights, and therefore really 
in a most desperate and deplorable condition; or is he 
fortunatus niviimi, and ought his statue to be put up in 
the most splendid and crowded thoroughfare of the town ? 10 
Would you, who are reading this, for example, like to 
live your life over again ? What has been its chief joy ? 
What are today’s pleasures ? Are they so exquisite 
that you would prolong them for ever ? Would you like 
to have the roast beef on which you have dined brought 15 
back again to table, and have more beef, and more, and 
more ? Would you like to hear yesterday’s sermon over 
and over again—eternally voluble ? Would you like to 
get on the Edinburgh mail, and travel outside for fifty 
hours as you did in your youth ? You might as well say 20 
you would like to go into the flogging-room, and take a 
turn under the rods: you would like to be thrashed over 
again by your bully at school: you would like to go to 
the dentist’s, where your dear parents were in the habit 
of taking you: you would like to be taking hot Epsom 25 
Salts, with a piece of dry bread to take away the taste: 
you would like to be jilted by your first love; you would 
like to be going in to your father to tell him that you had 
contracted debts to the amount of x+y+z, whilst you 
were at the university. As I consider the passionate 30 
griefs of childhood, the weariness and sameness of shaving, 
the apny of corns, and the thousand other ills to which 
flesh is heir, I cheerfully say for one, I am not anxious to 
wear it for ever. No! I do not want to go to school 
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35 again. I do not want to hear Trotman’s sermon over 
again. Take me out and finish me. Give me the cup 
of hemlock at once,... 

Thackeray, Philip. 

1. Thackeray here breaks away from his narrative to address 
the reader. What is this device called ? 

2. Explain the reference in " Give me the cup of hemlock.” 

3. Examine the structure of lines 11 to 30. What devices does 
Thackeray use to secure (a) emphasis, {b) balance ? 

4. Does Thackeray mean to be taken seriously ? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

5. Write a short paragraph in a similar vein, remonstrating 
with a person who has declared that he would rather have lived 
in the laddie Ages. 


49. CHRIST STILLS THE STORM 

And when he was entered into a ship, his disciples followed 
him. 

And, behold, there arose a great tempest in the sea, 
insomuch that the ship was covered with the waves; but 
5 he was asleep. 

And his disciples came to him, and awoke him, saying, 
Lord, save us: we perish. 

And he saith unto them. Why are ye fearful, 0 ye of 
little faith ? Then he arose, and rebuked the winds and 
10 the sea; and there was a great calm. 

But the men marvelled, saying. What manner of man 
is this, that even the winds and the sea obey him ! 

St. Matthew, Authorised Version, viii. 23. 

1. Describe in your own prose the incident as witnessed from 
the shore. 

2. \Vhat English translations of the New Testament exist ? 
When was the Authorised Version composed ? 

3. For Blank Verse.— The incident as related by one of the 
disciples to a friend. 

4. " One of the striking characteristics of the Bible narrative 
is its restraint.” Illustrate this. 
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50. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

I Give the meaning of: cui bono?, peccavi, guerilla 
warfare, peccadillo, jingoism, laissez-faire, eldorado, lapsus 

calami. 

2. Comment on any peculiarities of style (vocabulary, 
use of figures of speech, sentence structure, etc.) in the 
following sentences: 

(a) The advent of the vernal season has caused the 
fashionable denizens of Mayfair and Belgravia to resume 
their indulgence in equestrian and pedestrian exercise 
in the premier park of the world's metropolis. Daily 
Paper. 

{b) To whitewash an Ethiopian is a proverbially 
hopeless attempt; but to whitewash an Ethiopian by 
giving him a new coat of blacking is an enterprise more 
extraordinary still.— Macaulay. 

(c) Through the parted curtains of the window I see 
the moon like a clipped piece of silver. Like gilded 
bees the stars cluster round her. The sky is a hard 
hollow sapphire. Let us go out into the night... .— 

Wilde. 

{(i) What he attempted, he performed; he is never 
feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic; he is never 
rapid, and he never stagnates. His sentences have 
neither studied amplitude nor affected brevity; his 
periods, though diligently rounded, are voluble and easy. 
Whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.— 

Johnson. 

3. How does the shifting of the accent in pronouncing 
the following words affect their meaning: conjure, 
produce, suspect, minute, consummate? 
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4 - What do the following terms mean in connection 
with style: bombastic, bald, abrupt, rhetorical, flippant 
elevated, euphuistic? ' 

5. Write a short story, about twelve lines, introducing 
the following words appropriately : mutual, peremptory, 
scrutinise, intricate, phantasm, reverberate, radiance, 
corridor, abnormal, placid. 

6. Write a short paragraph on each of the following 
sayings, explaining the meaning : 

(fl) A paradox is only a platitude in fancy dress. 

{b) Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 

Man never is, but always to be, bkst.—Pope. 

(?) What’s in a name } that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.— 

Shakespeare. 


J 

Consider the lilies how 
they grow; they toil not, 
they spin not; and yet 
I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one 
of these. 

St. Luke, xii. 27. 


51. 

I Consider the flowers, how 
they gradually increase in 
their size, they do no manner 
of work, and yet I declare 
unto you, that no king what¬ 
ever, in his most splendid 
habit, is dressed up like them. 

From Campbell, Philo¬ 
sophy of Rhetoric. 


1. Compare these two passages and account for the effective¬ 
ness of the first as compared with the second. 

2. Quote any other familiar short passage from the Authorised 
Version of the Bible which would lose its force or appeal by 

(a) changing the order of words, 

(b) substituting twentieth century diction. 
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sY! an EGYPTIAN SORCERER 

On the voyage back I happened to have as a fellow* 
passenger a man of Memphis, one of the sacred scribes, a 
man of marvellous insight, and learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians. For twenty-three years, they said, he 
had lived underground in the shrines, taking lessons in 5 
magic from Isis. His head was shaved, and he was 
clothed in a garment of fine linen—a man much given to 
musing, and speaking Greek a little imperfectly. He was 
tall, with a snub nose and projecting lips, and his legs 
were a trifle thin. At first I did not know who he was, but 10 
whenever we put in anywhere, I observed him performing 
a variety of miracles, riding on crocodiles, and swimming 
with the creatures, while they cowered before him, or 
wagged their tails fawningly; and I at once concluded 
that he was some holy man. Insensibly I grew fond of 15 
him, and became his intimate friend, so that he com¬ 
municated to me all his secrets. And at last he persuaded 
me to go off alone with him, leaving all my servants at 
Memphis. We should have no lack of people to wait 
on us, he said ; and after this we spent our time together, 20 
as he suggested. Whenever we entered an inn the man 
would take the bolt off the door, or it might be the broom, 
or the pestle, dress it up and say a charm over it, and make 
It walk off, so that everyone else thought it was a man. 

It would go off and draw water, and get food and cook it, 25 
waiting on us like a clever servant in every sort of way; 
and when he had had enough of waiting. Pancrates would 
say another charm over it, and the broom would become 
a room again, and the pestle a pestle. Anxious as I 
as to acquire this secret, I could never learn it from him, 30 

it to me, though so communicative in 
erythmg else; but one day, unknown to him, I over- 
neard the charm-a charm of three syllables-for I was 
ending close beside him in the dark; he then went off 
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35 to the market, after telling the pestle what it had to do. 
The next day, as he had some business in the market, I 
took the pestle and dressed it up, said over it the three 
syllables in imitation of him, and bade it fetch water. It 
filled the pitcher, brought it, and then I said: “ Stop, 
40 fetch no more water, but be a pestle again ! ” But I was 
no longer master of it, and it continued to fetch water 
till it filled the house with all the water it had drawn. 
In despair at what had happened (for I was afraid of 
Pancrates’ return and his displeasure—I had good reason 
45 to fear it, as it proved) I took an axe and cut the pestle in 
two ; but each of the two parts took pitchers and fetched 
water, so that now I had two water-carriers instead of 
one. At this point. Pancrates appeared, and at once, 
knowing what had happened, turned them into the wooden 
50 things they had been before I had uttered the invisible 
charm; but he left me without my noticing it, disappearing 
somewhere, and making himself invisible. 

Lucian, The Lover of Falsehood, translated by 

S. T. Irwin. 

1. Suppose a credulous traveller to have had the above story 
nanated to him during his stay in Memphis. Tell the story as 
he might have told it in a book of his experiences. {N.B .— 
Restrict your story to one-third the space occupied by the 
original.) 

2. Write sentences to show the difference in meaning between : 
secret, secretive ; intimation, intimacy ; appearance, apparition ; 
despair, desperation; projection, projectile; cower, fawn, 
cringe. 

3. What other story or fable do you know in which inanimate 
objects are miraculously brought to life ? Tell it briefly. 

4. Draw a moral from the above story and express it in an 
original proverb of your own invention. 

5. Re-write the story of Pancrates and his companion as a 
fable in verse, not forgetting to add a moral. (Read Austin 
Dobson's The Carver and the Caliph.) 
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53, INSIDE THE 'BUS 

A GENTLEMAN makes a desperate rush and grabs the 
handrail; his foot slips on the asphalte or wood, which is 
like oil. he slides, his hat totters; happily he recovers 
himself and gets in. In the block the ’bus is stayed a 
moment, and somehow we follow, and are landed 5 
“ somehow ” advisedly. For how do we get into a ’bus ? 
After the pavement, even this hard seat would be nearly 
an easy chair, were it not for the damp smell of soaked 
overcoats, the ceaseless rumble, and the knockings over¬ 
head outside. The noise is immensely worse than the lo 
shaking or the steamy atmosphere, the noise ground into 
the ears, and wearying the mind to a state of drowsy 
narcotism—you become chloroformed through the sense 
of hearing, a condition of dreary resignation and uncom¬ 
fortable ease. The illuminated shops seem to pass like 15 
an endless window without division of doors; there are 
groups of people staring in at them in spite of the rain ; 
ill-clad, half-starving people for the most part; the well- 
dressed hurry onwards. They have homes. A dull 
feeling of satisfaction creeps over you that you are at 20 
least in shelter; the rumble is a little better than the 
wind and the rain and the puddles. If the Greek sculptors 
were to come to life again and cut us out in bas-relief for 
another Parthenon, they would have to represent us 
shuffling along, heads down and coat-tails flying, splash- 25 
splosh—a nation of umbrellas. 

Jefferies, The Open Air. 


!. Explain: narcotism, bas-relief, Parthenon. 

2. In the fourth sentence find an example of (a) a striking 
metaphor, (6) an oxymoron. 

3 - For light treatment in prose: Five hints to umbrella users. 

4. Describe a walk along a busy street on a rainy night, using 
monosyllabic words only. 
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54 . DARKNESS AND DAWN 

I FIGURE to myself humanity in the guise of a traveller 
toiling through a long night along a difficult road. It is 
hard to find the way: real obstacles are made more real 
by the darkness, which at the same time creates a thousand 
5 imaginary terrors. In the silence and solitude of night 
the journey lengthens: and the fancy grows painfully 
busy with the goal which it is desired to reach and the 
welcome which is waiting. Beneath the stars’ cold light 
the landscape lies asleep: if any life stirs, it is that of 
10 some obscure beast which stealthily snatches its prey 
when other living things are off their guard. And it 
grows colder as the night wears on, as the sense of solitude 
deepens, and weariness creeps more prevailingly over eye 
and limb: till it seems coldest and darkest of all just 
15 when darkness is about to give way to light. 

For see, there is a pale grey stealing over the eastern 
heavens, which presently puts on a rosy flush; a faint 
twitter of awakening birds makes itself heard, and harmless 
living things begin to move through the twilight. And 
20 then, little by little, a strange pomp of colour invades 
the sky; clouds which but now reflected the moon’s 
silvery radiance, glow with crimson splendour; and 
between the bars of purple are depths of translucent 
green; and every moment the pageant changes, being 
25 transfigured from glory to glory. Then, as light once 
more floods the earth, it seems as if Nature awoke to 
greet it: the birds’ song grows more joyous: the dew- 
drops glitter on every blade of grass: the flowers timidly 
unfold their petals to the coming sun: from cottage 
30 chimneys rises the light blue smoke, which announces 
the re-awakening life of man. Last of all, the glory 
fades away, as the sun himself, strong, bright, joyous 
in the plenitude of his power, rises above the horizon, and 
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with his level rays infuses warmth into the cool sweet air, 
and gives the promise of a glorious morn. 

And for the traveller, whose way is now clear before 
him, dangers have vanished and toil seems light; there is 
a hum of friendly voices round about him, and he presses 
fonvard cheerfully to home and rest, “ The dayspring 
from on high hath visited him." 

C. Beard, Sermons. 

1. With what ideas are " pomp ” and “ pageant ” usually 
associated ? Is it out of place to use them as the author uses 
them here ? Give reasons. 

2. Give the source of the quotation in the last line. 

3. Give synonyms for: guise, obstacle, solitude, translucent, 
harmless, plenitude; and antonyms for: stealthily, strange, 
cheerful. 

4. The above description is really an allegory or sustained 
metaphor. Explain this fully. 


55. EPIGRAMS 


That treason never prospers, what’s the reason ? 

Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason. 

Sir J. Harington. 

Swans sing before they die:—'twere no bad thing 
If certain folk would die before they sing. 

Coleridge. 

Myrtilla early on the lawn, 5 

Steals roses from the blushing dawn; 

But when Myrtilla sleeps till ten, 

Aurora steals them back again. 

Anon (Seventeenth Century). 

4 - An epigram should be—if right 

Short, simple, pointed, keen and bright, 

A lively little thing I 


I. 


2. 


3. 


10 
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Like wasp with taper body—bound 
By lines—not many, neat and round, 

All ending in a sting. 

Dr. Walsh. 

1. Explain the truth underlying the first epigram. 

2. What are the chief characteristics of epigrams ? Illustrate 
from the above. 

3. Write epigrams on : 

(а) Tom Bickerstaflf (in “ Pendennis meets the Duke,’ 
No. 34). 

(б) The Battle of the Spurs, 1513. 


56. THE PIED PIPER 

To Mr. E. P. 

Sir, 

I saw such prodigious things daily done these few 
years past, that I had resolved with myself to give over 
5 wondering at anything, yet a passage happened this 
week, that forced me to wonder once more, because it is 
without parallel. It was that some odd fellows went 
skulking up and down London streets, and with figs and 
raisins allured little children, and so purloined them away 
10 from their parents, and carried them a ship-board, far 
beyond sea, where, by cutting their hair, and other 
devices, they so disguised them that their parents could 
not know them. This made me think upon that miracu¬ 
lous passage in Hamelen, a town in Germany, which I 
15 hoped to have passed through when I was in Hamburg, 
had we returned by Holland, which was thus (nor would 
I relate it unto you were there not some ground of truth 
for it). The said town of Hamelen was annoyed with 
rats and mice : and it chanced that a pied-coated Piper 
20 came thither, who covenanted with the chief burghers 
for such a reward, if he could free them quite from the 
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said vermin nor would he demand it till a twelvemonth 
and a day after ■. the agreement bemg rnade, he ^ « 
nlav on his pipes, and all the rats and the m ce followed 
him to a grLt lough hard by, where they all perished 25 
so the toln was infected no more. At the end of the 
year, the Pied Piper returned for Ins reward, the horg^m 
put him off with slightings, and neglect offering him 
some small matter, which he refusing, and staying sorne 
days in the town, one Sunday morning at high mass, when 30 
most people were at Church, he fell to play on his pipes 
and all the children up and down followed him out of the 
town, to a great hill not far off, which rent in two and 
opened, and let him and the children in, and so closed 
up again. This happened a matter of two hundred and 35 
fifty years since: and in that town they date their bills 
and bonds, and other instruments of law, to this day from 
the year of the going out of their children ; besides, there 
is a great pillar of stone at the foot of the said hill, whereon 
this story is graven. 

No more now, for this is enough in conscience for one 
time: so I am, 

Your most affectionate servitor, 

J. H. 

Fleet, I Octo. 1643. 

James Howell, Familiar Letters. 


AO 


1. Note that Howell's narrative is short and pithy. He gives 

the m{un incidents in the action only. , 

Take up the story at the Return of the Piper and complete it 
in your own words, adding from your imagination some of the 
details omitted by Howell. 

2. Give synonyms for; allure, purloin, miraculous, pied, 
parallel (subst.), covenant (vb.), lough, servitor, prodigious. 

3. What is the meaning of " passage ” and “ instrument 
here ? 

Give some examples of the meaning of '* odd.” Make a 
noun from it. 

Express " without parallel ” as one word. 

4 - What is the meaning of “ in conscience " (line 41) ? 

What is meant by: conscience money, keeper of the king’s 
conscience, a conscience clause ? 
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5. What was " the Fleet ” ? In what novel is life in the Fleet 
described ? 

6. Re-cast the sentence: "At the end of the year... and 
so closed up again,” into three or four simple sentences. 

7. Read the poem on this incident by Robert Browning. 
Compare the facts and the treatment with those of Howell. 

8. For Prose Composition.—A letter from a traveller arriving 
at Hamelen on the evening of the tragedy. 

9. Compose a dialogue between the Piper and the Burgo 
master. 

10. For Verse Composition.— The story as told by a crippled 
child who could not keep up with the others and was left behind 
when the mountain closed up. 


57. ATTILA ADDRESSES HIS TROOPS 

The unusual despondency, which seemed to prevail among 
the Huns, engaged Attila to use the expedient, so familiar 
to the generals of antiquity, of animating his troops by 
a military oration ; and his language was that of a king, 
5 who had often fought and conquered at their head. He 
pressed them to consider their past glory, their actual 
danger, and their future hopes. The same fortune, which 
opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia to their 
unarmed valour, which had laid so many warlike nations 
10 prostrate at their feet, had reserved the joys of this 
memorable field for the consummation of their victories. 
The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict alliance, 
and their advantageous posts, he artfully represented as 
the effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The Visigoths 
15 alone were the strength and nerves of the opposite army; 
and the Huns might securely trample on the degenerate 
Romans, whose close and compact order betrayed their 
apprehensions, and who were equally incapable of support¬ 
ing the dangers or the fatigues of a day of battle. The 
20 doctrine of predestination, so favourable to martial 
virtue, was carefully inculcated by the king of the Huns; 
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who assured his subjects, that the warriors, protected 
by Heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts 
of the enemy; but that the unerring Fates would strike 
their victims in the bosom of inglorious peace. " 125 
myself," continued Attila, ‘‘ will throw the first javelin, 
and the wretch who refuses to imitate the example of his 
sovereign, is devoted to inevitable death.” 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

ch. XXXV. 

1. Reproduce Attila’s address in direct speech. 

2. Re-write the first 14 lines of the above passage, substituting 
where possible— 

Concrete for abstract expressions, 

Saxon for Romance words, 

Short words for long. 

3. Write about four lines on Attila and the Huns. 

. 4 - What is meant by the doctrine of Predestination ? What 
js the opposite theory called ? 


58. FROM GRAY’S ELEGY (i) 

The boast of Heraldry, the pomp of Power, 

And all that Beauty, all that Wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 

The paths of Glory lead but to the grave. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flatt’ry soothe the dull cold ear of Death ? 


1. Give a short prose abstract of the above. 
exDr«St\ Preci^ly is gained by the employment of abstract 

capSSter ? ^'^erence is made by writing each with a 


E 
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3. “ Awaits ” { 1 . 3) is what Gray wrote, but the word is often 
misquoted “ Await.” Show the difference this makes to the 
sense, and explain why it is a change for the worse. 

4. Discuss the significance and fitness of the epithets “ storied ” 
and '■ animated ” in the second stanza. 

5. What exactly is lost, or gained, by transferring Gray's 
sentiments into prose ? 

6. Can you suggest any reasons why Gray’s Elegy is one of the 
best known and most popular poems in English literature ? 


59. FROM GRAY’S ELEGY {2) 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

5 But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

10 The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

1. Write a prose abstract of the sentiments expressed above. 

2. " Gray's sentiments are common*place.” Do you agree 
with this estimate ? Give reasons. 

3. Even if we assume that the sentiments are common-place, 
does this detract from the beauty of the poem ? Give reasons. 

4. Discuss the significance of the epithets; ample, chill, 
noble, genial. 

5. Give a history of the words " ecstasy ” and " genial ” 

6. Give some examples of Poetic Diction from the above. 

7. Write out a stanza, missing out one or two words and leaving 
a blank where the words are omitted. Then after some time try 
to fill in the blanks without the original. 

Try this experiment wth Stanza 2, leaving out the adjectives, 
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Notice (i) how difficult it is to find suitable words other than 
those chosen by Gray ; 

{2) how very inferior your own suggestions are. 

8 . Suppose that a famous man had been buried in the Country 
Churchyard. Write one or two stanzas to commemorate him, 
imitatiiig Gray's manner as far as you can. 


60. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Give the derivation of the words in italics in the 
following passage: 

“ He belongs to a comopolilan crowd who frequent 
every European metropolis under various aliases and 
who, although not addicted to Anglophobia, yet are 
kept under strict police surveillance because of their 
iconoclastic views." 

2. Re-write the above passage substituting equivalent 
words or phrases for the words in italics. 

3. Point out any errors, absurdities or faults in structure 
in the following sentences: 

(а) Grey motor-car passed here 11.30 killed one of 
my heifers containing four men and two dogs one of 
which was a clergyman. (Telegram sent to the R.I.C.) 

(б) Enough, that such affection did subsist between 
parties who had never even spoken to one another, 
though, on the side of Edith, it was checked by a deep 
sense of the difficulties and dangers which must neces¬ 
sarily attend the further progress of their attachment, 
and upon that of the knight by a thousand doubts and 
fears lest he had over-estimated the slight tokens of 
the lady’s notice, varied, as they necessarily were, by 
long intervals of apparent coldness, during which 
either the fear of exciting the observation of others, and 
thus drawing danger upon her lover, or that of sinking 
m his ^teem by seeming too willing to be won, made 
her behave with indifference, and as if unobservant of 

^ (Scorr, Talisman.) 
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(c) With the infectious breeziness of Bluff King Hal 
he exclaimed Once again to the breach, dear friends." 

[d) All we know is that both terms are synonymous, 
the one quite as much as the other. 

{e) We are as swimmers, cast upon the dilemma horns 
of two swift currents. Each stroke for the True bears 
us upward and onward ; each surmounted rung of the 
ladder makes the next but easier. 

(From Sir Owen Seaman’s Borrowed Plumes.) 

4. (fl) Comment on the form of, and (i*) Explain shortly 
the moral underlying each of the following: 

(i) No man can pat himself on the back gracefully. 

(ii) Beauty needs no logic. 

(iii) Blessed are the poor. 

(iv) To obey is better than sacrifice and to hearken 

than the fat of rams. 


61. HERMES VISITS CALYPSO 

So spake he, nor heedless was the messenger, the slayer 
of Argos. Straightway he bound beneath his feet his 
lovely golden sandals, that wax not old, that bare him 
alike over the wet sea and over the limitless land, swift as 
5 the breath of the wind. And he took the wand wherewith 
he lulls the eyes of whomso he will, while others again he 
even wakes from out of sleep. With this rod in his hand 
flew the strong slayer of Argos. Above Pieria he passed 
and leapt from the upper air into the deep. Then he sped 
10 along the wave like the cormorant, that chaseth the fishes 
through the perilous gulfs of the unharvested sea, and 
wetteth his thick plumage in the brine. Such like did 
Hermes ride upon the press of the waves. But when he 
had now reached that far-off isle, he went forth from the 
15 sea of violet blue to get him up into the land, till he came 
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to a great cave, wherein dwelt the nymph of the braided 
tresses; and he found her within. And on the hearth 
there was a great fire burning, and from afar was smelt 
through the isle the fragrance of cleft cedar blazing, and 
of sandal wood. And the nymph within was singing 20 
with a sweet voice as she fared to and fro before the loom, 
and wove with a shuttle of gold. And round about the 
cave there was a wood blossoming, alder and poplar 
and sweet-smelling cypress. And therein roosted birds 
long of wing, owls and falcons and chattering sea-crows, 25 
which have their business in the waters. And lo, there 
about the hollow cave trailed a gadding garden vine, all 
rich with clusters. And fountains four set orderly were 
running with clear water, hard by one another, turned 
each to his own course. And all around soft meadows 30 
bloomed of violets and parsley, yea, even a deathless god 
who came thither might wonder at the sight and be glad 
at heart. There the messenger, the slayer of Argos, stood 
and wondered. 

Homer, Odyssey, v., trans. by Butcher and Lang. 

1. {a) What is a simile ? What purpose does it serve ? 

(b) Find a simile in the passage above. Discuss its appropriate¬ 
ness. 

2. Notice the abundance of epithets in the above passage. 
Would the passage be more or less effective if they were omitted ? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

I, 3 - What precisely is gained by calling the sea " wet ” (line 4), 
^unharvested;’ (linen), "violet blue” (line 15). the land 

uimtless (line 4). and the vine “ gadding ” (line 27) ? 

4 - Describe Hermes’ journey in six lines of blank verse. 


62. HYDER ALI RAVAGES THE CARNATIC 

He drew from every quarter whatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction; 
and compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and 
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desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a while on 
5 the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the authors of 
all these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this 
menacing meteor, which blackened all their horizon, it 
suddenly burst, and poured the whole of its contents 
upon the plains of the Carnatic.—Then ensued a scene 
0 of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart con¬ 
ceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell. All 
the horrors of war before known or heard of, were mercy 
to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed every 
5 temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from their 
flaming villages, in part were slaughtered; others, without 
regard to sex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness 
of function, fathers torn from children, husbands from 
wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst 
0 the goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of 
pursuing horses, were swept into captivity, into an un¬ 
known and hostile land. Those who were able to evade 
this tempest, fled to the walled cities. But escaping from 
fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

Burke, Speech on the Nabob of Arcot's Debts. 

1. Discuss Burke’s use of metaphor in this passage. 

2. Burke at times drops unconsciously into blank verse ; find 
an example above. Suggest a reason why Burke should tend 
to do this. 

3. By what rules should we be guided in using quotations in 
our own writing ? Discuss Burke’s use of a familiar quotation 
in the above passage. 

4. Form adjectives from : ferocity, rudiment, destroy, meteor, 
conceive, art, matter. 
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63. A POET’S LETTER 

1759 - 

Youi^ last letter, I repeat it, was too short; you should 
have given me your opinion of the design of the heroi- 
comical poem which I sent you. You remember I intended 
to introduce the hero of the poem as lying in a paltry 
ale-house. You may take the following specimen of the 5 
manner, which I flatter myself is quite original. The room 
in which he lies may be described somewhat this way : 

The window patched with paper, lent a ray 
That feebly show’d the state in which he lay ; 

The sandy floor that grits beneath the tread, 10 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The game of goose was there exposed to view. 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place. 

And Prussia’s monarch show’d his lamp-black face. 

The mom was cold : he views with keen desire 
A rusty grate, unconscious of a fire ; 

An unpaid reckoning on the frieze was scored, 

^And five crack'd teacups dress'd the chimney board. 

And now imagine after his soliloquy, the landlord to 20 
make his appearance in order to dun him for the reckon¬ 
ing: 

Not with that face, so servile and so gay, 

That welcomes every stranger that can pay: 

With sulky eye he smoked the patient man, 25 

Then pulled his breeches tight, and thus began, etc. 

All this is taken, you see, from nature. It is a good 
remark of Montaigne’s, that the wisest men often have 
friends with whom they do not care how much they play 
^e fool. Take my present follies as instances of regard. 30 
oetry is a much easier and more agreeable species of 
composition than prose; and, could a man live by it, it 
were not unpleasant employment to be a poet. I am 
resolved to leave no space, though I should fill it up only 
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35 by telling you, what you very well know already, I mean 
that I am 

Your most affectionate friend and brother, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

1. (a) What does " heroi-comical " signify ? 

(b) Give the name and author of any heroi-comical poem in 
English literature. 

2. Explain : paltry, game of goose, royal martyr, listing, 
Prussia s monarch, soliloquy, dun. 

3 - Give some examples of the various meanings of ” score.” 

4. What do you know about Montaigne ? 

5. Do you agree that ” Poetry is a much easier species of 
composition than prose " ? Give reasons. 

6. Ojmpose six or eight lines, comprising the landlord's 
sp66ch, in continuation of the second passage of verse. 


64. THE MARCH OF THE FALLEN ANGELS 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous, 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death— 
5 A universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good; 

Where all life dies, death lives and nature breeds, 
Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, inutterable, and worse 
10 Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 

Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimeras dire. 

Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 618-628. 

1. Write two lines of explanation on each of: Gorgon. Hydra, 
Chimera. 

2. Find examples in this passage of: climax, antithesis, 
alliteration, paradox. 

3. (a) What does the rapid succession of monosyllabic words 
in line 4 suggest to you ? 

(t) Contrast the effect of the polysyllables in line 9, 

4. Scan lines 6 and 9. 
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65. ETERNAL PUNISHMENT 


Moreover I beheld Tantalus in grievous torment, standing 
in a mere and the water came nigh unto his chin. And. he 
stood straining as one athirst, but he might not attain to 
the water to drink of it. For often as that old man stooped 
down in his eagerness to drink, so often the water was 5 
swallowed up and it vanished away, and the black earth 
still showed at his feet, for some god parched it evermore. 
And tall trees flowering shed their fruit overhead, pears and 
pomegranates and apple trees with bright fruit, and sweet 
figs and olives in their bloom, whereat when that old 10 
man reached out his hands to clutch them, the wind would 
toss them to the shadowy clouds. 

Yea and I beheld Sisyphus in strong torment, grasping 
a monstrous stone with both his hands. He was pressing 
thereat with hands and feet, and trying to roll the stone 15 
upward toward the brow of the hill. But oft as he was 
about to hurl it over the top, the weight would drive 
him back, so once again to the plain rolled the stone, the 
shameless thing. And he once more kept heaving and 
straining, and the sweat the while was pouring down his 20 
limbs, and the dust rose upwards from his head. 

Homer, Odyssey, xi., trans. by Butcher and Lang. 


sentences into common-place, 
ev^day English. t.«. substituting " saw ” for ” beheld.” etc. 

^ rhythm of Une 18 ? 

■'ion« {hpcJ natural order of the words in the sentence: 
it to hem ?■ ? What is gained by changing 


(four to six^lines^*^ 'Tantalus or Sisyphus in heroic couplets 

suggestions for " making 
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66 . LIFE UNDER THE LATER STUARTS 

The misgovernment of Charles and James, gross as it 
had been, had not prevented the common business of life 
from going steadily and prosperously on. 

While the honour and independence of the State were 
5 sold to a foreign power, while chartered rights were 
invaded, while fundamental laws were violated, hundreds 
of thousands of quiet, honest, and industrious families 
laboured and traded, ate their meals, and lay down to rest 
in comfort and security. Whether Whig or Tories, 
10 Protestants or Jesuits were uppermost, the grazier drove 
his beasts to market; the grocer weighed out his currants; 
the draper measured out his broadcloth; the hum of 
buyers and sellers was as loud as ever in the towns; the 
harvest-home was celebrated as joyously as ever in the 
15 hamlets; the cream overflowed the pails of Cheshire; 
the apple-juice foamed in the presses of Herefordshire; the 
piles of crockery glowed in the furnaces of the Trent; the 
barrows of coal rolled fast along the timber railways of 
the Tyne; the apothecary vended his drugs as usual; 
20 the poulterer crammed his turkeys; the fishmonger 
skinned his eels; the wine-merchant adulterated his port; 
as many hot-cross buns as ever were eaten on Good Friday, 
as many pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, as many Christmas 
pies on Christmas Day ; on area steps the domestic drudge 
25 took in her daily pennyworth of the chalky mixture which 
Londoners call milk; through area bars the feline tribe, 
vigilant as ever, watched the arrival of the cat’s-meat 
man; the cab rattled along the Strand ; and, from the 
suburban regions of Fulham and Putney, the cart of the 
30 market-gardener wended its slow and midnight way along 
Piccadilly to deposit its load of cabbages and turnips m 
Covent Garden. 


Macaulay, and Abraham Hayward. 
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1. The above passage begins 

ends with a parody. Where docs the parody, begin > and what 
characteristic of Macaulay ts being ridiculed • 

2. Describe what happened when the Sleeping Beauty awoke, 
as Macaulay might have treated it. 

3. What is Parody? Is your appreciation of an author 
afiected by reading parodies of him ? If so, in what way . 


“'67. THE PLACE OF TOMBS 

But, as he walk’d, King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his ear, " Quick, quick ! 

I fear it is too late, and I shall die.” 5 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 

Clothed with his breath, and looking, as he walk’d, 
Larger than human on the frozen hills. 

He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 

Before. His own thought drove him like a goad. xo 

Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 

And barren chasms, and all to left and right 

The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as he based 

His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 

Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 15 

And on a sudden, lo ! the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Tennyson, Passing of Arthur. 

1. Find examples in this passage of: alliteration, simile, 
metaphor, onomatopoeia. 

2. Explain fully the meaning of clothed with his breath ” 
(line?). 

3. Explun the grammatical construction of " looking larger 
than human ” (lines 7-8). 

4. Notice that in lines 10 to 15 harsh consonants predominate 
and give way in the next two lines to liquid consonants and long 
open vowels. Can you suggest any reason for the change ? 

5. Explain tite last Une. 
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68 . RAILWAY v. COACH (i) 

^ The modern modes of travelling cannot compare with the 
old mail-coach system in grandeur and power. They 
boast of more velocity, not, however, as a consciousness, 
but as a fact of our lifeless knowledge, resting upon alien 
5 evidence; as, for instance, because somebody says that 
we have gone fifty miles in the hour, though we are far 
from feeling it as a personal experience; or upon the 
evidence of a result, as that actually we find ourselves in 
York four hours after leaving London. Apart from such 
10 an assertion, or such a result, I myself am little aware of 
the pace. But, seated on the old mail-coach, we needed 
no evidence out of ourselves to indicate the velocity. On 
this system the word was not magna loquimur, as upon 
railways, but vivimus. Yes, “ magna vivimus ” ; we do 
15 not make verbal ostentation of our grandeurs, we realise 
our grandeurs in act, and in the very experience of life. 
The vital experience of the glad animal sensibilities made 
doubts impossible on the question of our speed ; wc heard 
our speed, we saw it, we felt it as a thrilling; and this 
20 speed was not the product of blind insensate agencies, 
that had no sympathy to give, but was incarnated in the 
fiery eyeballs of the noblest among brutes, in his dilated 
nostril, spasmodic muscles, and thunder-beating hoofs. 
The sensibility of the horse, uttering itself in the maniac 
25 light of his eye, might be the last vibration of such a 
movement; the glory of Salamanca might be the first. 
But the intervening links that connected them, that 
spread the earthquake of battle into the eyeball of the 
horse, were the heart of man and its electric thrillings— 
30 kindling in the rapture of the fiery strife, and then pro¬ 
pagating its own tumults by contagious shouts and gestures 
to the heart of his servant the horse. 

De Quincey, English Mail-Coach. 
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1. Give the gist of the argument in a short paragraph of your 
own words. 

2. Explain the significance of the epithets : “ lifeless ” know¬ 
ledge. '■ alien ” evidence, " vital ” experience. “ blind insensate ’* 
agencies, ‘‘spasmodic" muscles, "maniac” light, "electric” 
thrillings, ” contagious ” shouts. 

3. Write two lines of explanation on Salamanca. 

4. What English noun and adjective are derived from " magna 
loqui ” ? 

5. Give synonyms for: insensate, dilated, spasmodic, propa¬ 
gate. 

6. Derive : alien, incarnate, contagious. 

7. What is the difierence between " contagious ” and " in¬ 
fectious ” ? 

8. Read Job, xxxix. 19-25, and write a paraphrase of it in 
rhymed verse. 


'■69. RAILWAY V. COACH (2) 

But now, on the new system of travelling, iron tubes and 
boilers have disconnected man’s heart from the ministers 
of his locomotion. Nile nor Trafalgar has power to raise 
an extra bubble in a steam-kettle. The galvanic cycle is 
broken up for ever; man’s imperial nature no longer 5 
sends itself forward through the electric sensibility of the 
horse; the inter-agencies are gone in the mode of communi¬ 
cation between the horse and his master, out of which 
grew so many aspects of sublimity under accidents of 
mists that hid, or sudden blazes that revealed, of mobs 10 
that agitated, or midnight solitudes that awed. Tidings 
fitted to convulse all nations, must henceforward travel 
by culinary process; and the trumpet that once announced 
from afar the laurelled mail, heartshaking when heard 
screaming on the wind and proclaiming itself through 15 
the darkness to every village or solitary house on its 
route, has now given way for ever to the pot-wallopings 
of the boiler. 

De Quincey, English Mail-Coach 
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1. Can you suggest any reason why De Quincey chose these 

adjectives : “ iron ’* tubes. “ galvanic ” cycle, ” imperial ” 

nature. ” culinary ” process. “ laurelled ” mail ? 

2. “ By his choice of words De Quincey loses in general 
intelligibility, but gains in music, in richness of emotion and in 
mysterious suggestion.” Illustrate or criticise this. 

3. Give the substance of the passage in simple language. 

4. Form nouns from: imperial, convulse, proclaim, reveal, 
announce. 

5. What is the meaning and derivation of ” pot-walloper ” ? 

6. Write a letter from a resident of a Shropshire village 
describing the receipt of the news of the battle of Trafalgar. 


70. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. Re-write the following complex sentence as a 
''number of co-ordinate sentences: 

When he turned, on receiving the signal, he beheld 
himself close to a young man nearly six feet in height, 
well made in joint and limb, but the gravity of whose 
apparel, although handsome and gentlemanlike, and 
a sort of precision in his habit, from the cleanness and 
stiffness of his band to the unsullied purity of his 
Spanish-leather shoes, bespoke a love of order which 
was foreign to the impoverished and vanquished Cava¬ 
liers, and proper to the habits of those of the victorious 
party, who could afford to dress themselves handsomely, 
and whose rule—that is, such as regarded the higher 
and more respectable classes—enjoined decency and 
sobriety of garb and deportment. 

Scott, Woodstock. 

2. Point out any errors or absurdities in the following 
sentences, and show how you would avoid them : 

(i) Let me now embark upon the feature on which 
this question mainly hinges. 
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(ii) It has always been my anxious endeavour to ad¬ 

minister justice without swerving to partiality 
on the one hand or impartiality on the other. 

(iii) He is one of our few bowlers who consistently 

bowls a good length. 

(iv) " How beautiful is Nature! ” murmured the 

innocent girl, as, reclining gracefully against 
the root of a tree, she gathered up her skirts 
and tied a handkerchief round her throat. 

(v) It is not easy to distinguish between the two, but 

I should have said that, ceteris paribus, this 
one is the most useful. 

3. &tplain the meaning and allusions of the following: 

(i) The Right Hon. gentleman is emulating the 

efforts of Mrs. Partington. 

(ii) We rushed into the street, but the village Dog* 

berry was nowhere to be found. 

(iii) A budding Portia. 

(iv) One of the potatoes produced was of Brob* 

dingnagian proportions. 

(v) I gave him a Roland for his Oliver. 

4. Express in a single word the idea conveyed by the 
following definitions: 

(i) Lasting only for a day. 

(ii) Sprung from the common people. 

(iii) A standard of judgment. 

(iv) To wander along aimlessly. 

(v) Able to live on land or under water. 

(vi) To incline the mind to a particular opinion. 

5. Write an original short story, about 500 words, 
beginning “ What 1 No Soap ? ", and ending " So he died, 
and she (very imprudently) married the barber.” 
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71. THE CIRCUMLOCUTION OFFICE 

The Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows 
without being told) the most important Department under 
Government. No public business of any kind could 
possibly be done at any time, without the acquiescence 
5 of the Circumlocution Office. Its finger was in the 
largest public pie, and in the smallest public tart. It was 
equally impossible to do the plainest right and to undo 
the plainest wrong, without the express authority of the 
Circumlocution Office. If another Gunpowder Plot had 
10 been discovered half an hour before the lighting of the 
match, nobody would have been justified in saving 
the parliament until there had been half a score 
of boards, half a bushel of minutes, several sacks of 
official memoranda, and a family-vault of ungrammatical 
15 correspondence, on the part of the Circumlocution Office. 

This glorious establishment had been early in the field, 
when the one sublime principle involving the difficult art 
of governing a country, was first distinctly revealed to 
statesmen. It had been foremost to study that bright 
20 revelation and to carry its shining influence through the 
whole of the official proceedings. Whatever was required 
to be done, the Circumlocution Office was beforehand with 
all the public departments in the art of perceiving—How 
NOT TO DO IT. Dickens, Little Dorril, ch. x. 

1. Give the meaning and derivation of '* circumlocution." 

2. In aiming at a humorous effect, Dickens frequently employs: 

(d) grandiloquent language, 

(6) playful irony, 

(c) exaggeration, 

(<^ playful repetition, 

(e) anti-climax. 

Give instances of any of these from the passage quoted above. 

3. In many of his novels Dickens made it his object to expose 
public scandals or abuses. ^Vhat abuse is he trying to expose 
here ? 

4. Give synonyms and antonyms for : acquiescence, sublime, 
foremost. In what different senses is " revelation ” used ? 
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72. HISTORY OR MYTH ? 

There was a story told by one Abu-Kaka ibn Ja is, of the 
caravan that set forth in 1483 to cross the desert, and being 
overwhelmed by a sandstorm, lost their way. They 
wandered for some time till hunger and thirst began to 
consume them, and then suddenly lit on an oasis unknown 5 
to the oldest merchant in Bagdad. There they found 
refreshing waters and palms and a caravanserai; and, what 
was most pleasant, the people at the bazaar and the 
prince hastened to fill them with hospitality ; sheep were 
killed, and kids were roasted, and all was joy. They 10 
were not permitted to depart till they had feasted, when 
they set out again on their journey, and each at leaving 
was presented with strings of pearls and bags of rubies, 
so that at last they came home with all the magnificence 
of kings. They found, however, that instead of having 15 
been absent only a month or two they had been gone 
twenty years, so swiftly had time sped. As they grew 
old, and their beards grey, and their frames withered, 
and the pearls were gone, and the rubies spent, they said, 

“ We will go back to the city of the oasis.” They set out, 20 
each on his camel, one lame, the other paralytic, and the 
third blind, but still, the way was plain, for had they 
not trodden it before ? and they had with them the 
astrolabe of the astronomer that fixes the track by the 
stars. Time wore on, and presently the camels’ feet 25 
brought them nearer and nearer the wished-for spot. One 
saw the water, and another the palms, but when they came 
near, it was the mirage, and deep sand covered the place. 
Then they separated, and each hastened home; but the 
blind had no leader, and the lame fell from his camel, and 30 
the paralytic had no more dates, and their whited bones 
have disappeared. 

Jefferies, Field and Hedgerow. 

F 


}.E.B. 
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1. Explain: astrolabe, mirage, oasis, caravanserai. 

2. Supposing the above to be, not history, but an allegory, 
what moral does it suggest to you ? 

3. For a Short Poem (Blank Verse or Heroic Couplets): the 
Arrival at the Oasis. 


(/ 

73. PICTURES IN THE FIRE 

This is the only time perhaps at which sheer idleness is salu¬ 
tary and refreshing. How observed with the smallest effort 
is every trick and aspect of the fire ! A coal falling in,— 
a fleettering fume,—a miniature mockery of a flash of 
5 lightning, nothing escapes the eye and the imagination. 
Sometimes a little flame appears at the corner of the 
grate like a quivering spangle; sometimes it swells out 
at top into a restless and brief lambency; anon it is seen 
only by a light beneath the grate, or it curls around one 
10 of the bars like a tongue, or darts out with a spiral thinness 
and a sulphureous and continued puffing as from a reed. 
The glowing coals meantime exhibit the shifting form of 
hills and vales and gulfs,—of fiery Alps, whose heat is 
uninhabitable even by spirit, or of black precipices, from 
15 which swart fairies seem about to spring away on sable 
wings;—then heat and fire are forgotten, and walled 
towns appear, and figures of unknown animals, and far- 
distant countries scarcely to be reached by human 
journey;—then coaches, and camels, and barking dogs 
20 as large as either, and forms that combine every shape 
and suggest every fancy;—till at last, the ragged coals 
tumbling together, reduce the vision to chaos, and the 
huge profile of a gaunt and grinning face seems to make 
a jest of all that has passed. 

Hazlitt, a Day by the Fire. 

1. The subject of this passage is commonplace enough. In 
what respects is the author’s treatment of it not commonplace ? 
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2. What have you to say regarding the (a) choice of words, 
{b) imagery, in the passage above ? 

3. Give synonyms for : salutary, swart, sable, chaos, sheer. 

4. ■■ Fleettering ” ( 1 . 4) is used in Northumberland of snow 
falling gently. It has been suggested that Hazlitt wrote flutter¬ 
ing. Which reading do you prefer ? 

5. What passage of poetry does “ fiery Alps ” recall ? 

6. Write a similar paragraph to this on " Castles in the Clouds. 

7. Write eight lines of Verse on " Pictures in the Fire.” 
(Compare the Introductory Poem to Wilfrid W. Gibson s Fires.) 


74. THE ACQUITTAL OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS 

Sir Roger Langley answered " Not Guilty." As the 
words passed his Ups, Halifax sprang up and waved his 
hat. At that signal, benches and galleries raised a shout. 

In a moment ten thousand persons, who crowded the 
great hall, replied with a still louder shout, which made 5 
the old oaken roof crack; and in another moment the 
innumerable throng without set up a third huzza, which 
was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which covered the 
Thames gave an answering cheer. A peal of gunpowder 
was heard on the water, and another, and another; and 10 
so, in a few moments, the glad tidings were flying past 
the Savoy and the Friars to London Bridge, and to the 
forest of masts below. As the news spread, streets and 
squares, market-places and coffee-houses, broke forth into 
acclamations. Yet were the acclamations less strange 15 
than the weeping. For the feelings of men had been 
wound up to such a point, that at length the stern English 
nature, so little used to outward signs of emotion, gave 
way, and thousands sobbed aloud for very joy. Mean¬ 
while, from the outskirts of the multitude, horsemen 20 
were spurring off to bear along all the great roads intelli¬ 
gence of the victory of our Church and nation. 

Macaulay, History of England. 
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1. Macaulay's style is often characterized by (a) exaggeration, 
(5) lavish use of detail. Collect examples of these from the 
above. Are they merits or defects or both ? Give reasons. 

2 . Choose a dramatic incident, similar to the above, in the 
period of history you are studying, and write a brief description 
of it after the same manner. 


v/ 

75. PETITION OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

The Petition of the House of Commons, which accom¬ 
panied the Remonstrance of the state of the kingdom, 
when it was presented to His Majesty at Hampton Court, 
December I, 1641. 

5 Most Gracious Sovereign, 

Your Majesty’s most humble and faithful subjects 
the Commons in this present Parliament assembled, do 
with much thankfulness and joy acknowledge the great 
mercy and favour of God, in giving your Majesty a safe 
10 and peaceable return out of Scotland into your kingdom 
of England, where the pressing dangers and distempers 
of the State have caused us with much earnestness to 
desire the comfort of your gracious presence, and likewise 
the unity and justice of your royal authority, to give 
15 more life and power to the dutiful and loyal counsels and 
endeavours of your Parliament, for the prevention of that 
eminent ruin and destruction wherein your kingdoms of 
England and Scotland are threatened. The duty which 
we owe to your Majesty and our country, cannot but 
20 make us very sensible and apprehensive, that the multi¬ 
plicity, sharpness and malignity of those evils under 
which we have now many years suffered, are fomented and 
cherished by a corrupt and ill-affected party, who amongst 
other their mischievous devices for the alteration of 
25 religion and government, have sought by many false 
scandals and imputations, cunningly insinuated and 
dispersed amongst the people, to blemish and disgrace our 
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proceedings in this Parliament, and to get themselves a 
party and a faction amongst your subjects, for the better 
strengthening themselves in their wicked courses, and 30 
hindering those provisions and remedies which might, by 
the wisdom of your Majesty and counsel of your Parlia¬ 
ment, be opposed against them. 

For preventing whereof, and the better information of 
your Majesty, your Peers and all other your loyal subjects, 35 
we have been necessitated to make a declaration of the 
state of the kingdom, both before and since the assembly 
of this Parliament, unto this time, which we do humbly 
present to your Majesty, without the least intention to 
lay any blemish upon your royal person, but only to 40 
represent how your royal authority and trust have been 
abused, to the great prejudice and danger of your Majesty, 
and of all your good subjects. 


1. Give the substance of this passage in about eight lines. 

2. Select ten Latinisms from this passage and give Saxon 
equivalents. 

3. " In writing, the style should suit the occasion.” 

Is the style of the above suited to the occasion ? 

What qualities would be lost or gained by transposing it into 
everyday commonplace English ? 


^ 76. A SCENE IN VENICE 

1 SHOULD like to place the reader at the early morning 
on the quay below the Rialto, when the market boats, 
full laden, float into groups of golden colour, and let him 
watch the dashing of the water about their glittering 
steely heads, and under the shadow of the vine leaves; 5 
and show him the purple of the grapes and the figs, and 
the glowing of the scarlet gourds, carried away in long 
streams upon the waves; and among them the crimson 
fish-baskets, plashing and sparkling, and flaming as the 
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10 morning sun falls on their wet tawny sides; and above, 
the painted sails of the fishing-boats, orange and white, 
scarlet and blue; and better than all such florid colour, 
the naked, bronzed, burning limbs of the seamen, the last 
of the old Venetian race. 

Ruskin. 

1. Ruskin was a painter and a writer. Do you think he would 
have been more successful in bringing the above scene to our 
minds by depicting it upon the canvas, than by describing it 
in words as above ? 

2. What are the comparative advantages and disadvantages 
of writing and painting as a medium of expression ? 

Is scenery indispensable to the enjoyment of a play ? Give 
reasons. 

3. Give a short account of Ruskin and his work (ten lines). 


77. A PKH'URE 

I STOOD tiptoe upon a little hill, 

The air was cooling, and so very still. 

That the sweet buds, which with a modest pride 
Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside, 

5 Their scanty-leaved and finely-tapering stems, 

Had not yet lost those starry diadems 
Caught from the early sobbing of the morn. 

The clouds were pure and white as flocks new shorn, 
And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly they slept 
10 On the blue fields of heaven, and then there crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence heaves; 

For not the faintest motion could be seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the green. 

Keats. 

I. In what respects does Keats' description of this scene difier 
from a possible photograph or painting of it ? 
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2. Find lines in this passage of which the sound suggests the 

3^*What phrase in this passage appears to you to be the most 

beautiful? Give reasons. ^ 

4 How does Keats in this passage succeed m suggesting 
tranquiUity without actually describing it? 


78. THE TINKER 

A TINKER is a moveable, for hce hath no abiding place , 
and by his motion hee gathers heat, thence his cholericke 
nature. He seemes to be very devout, for his life is a 
continuall pilgrimage; and sometimes in humility goes 
barefoot, therein making necessity a vertue. His house 5 
is as ancient as Tubal Cain’s, and so is a runnagate by 
antiquity ; yet he proves himself a Gallant, for he carries 
all his wealth upon his back ; or a philosopher, for he bears 
all his substance about him. From his Art was Musick 
first invented, and therefore is he alwaies furnisht with 10 
a song, to which his hammer, keeping tune, proves that 
he was the first founder for the kettle-drum. Note that 
where the best Ale is, there stands his music most upon 
crotchets. The companion of his travels is some foulc, 
sunne-burnt Queane that since the terrible Statute 15 
recanted Gipsisme, and is turned Pedleresse. So marches 
he all over England with his bag and baggage; and his 
conversation is unreproveablc, for hee is ever mending. 
Hee observes truly the Statutes, and therefore he can 
rather steale than begge, in which hee is unremoveably 20 
constant, in spight of whip or imprisonment; and so a 
strong enemy to idleness that, in mending one hole, he 
had rather make three than want worke; and when hee 
hath done, hee throwes the wallet of his faults behind him. 

He embraceth naturally ancient costome, conversing in 25 
open fields and lowly Cottage: if he visit Cities or 
Townes, tis but to deale upon the imperfections of our 
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weaker vessels. His tongue is very voluble, which, with 
Canting, proves him a Linguist. He is entertained in 
30 every place, but enters no further than the doore, to avoid 
suspition. Some would take him to be a Coward, but, 
beleeve it, he is a Lad of mettle; his valour is commonly 
three or foure yards long, fastned to a pike in the end, for 
flying off. He is provident, for he will fight with but one 
35 at once, and then also hee had rather submit than be 
counted obstinate. To conclude, if he scape Tyburn and 
Banbury, he dies a beggar. 

Sir Thomas Overbury, Characters. 

1. Write a condensed modem version of the, above in about 
one-third the space. 

2. Give the meaning and history of the word " choleric.” 
Name other words of similar genealogy which are used in English 
to describe various temperaments. 

3. Find three examples of play upon words in the above 
passage. 

4. What does " runnagate ” mean ? Quote an example of 
its use from the Psalms (Prayer Book version). 

5. What did " conversation ” mean in the seventeenth century ? 
Quote an example from the Bible (Authorised Version). 

6 . Write a short metrical version of the character of the 
Tinker, either after the style of Butler’s Hudibras, or in heroic 
couplets after the style of Dryden’s character of Buckingham m 
Absalom and Achitophel. 


79. IPHIGENIA 

I WAS cut off from hope in that sad place, 

Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears. 
My father held his hand upon his face; 

I, blinded with my tears. 

Still strove to speak: my voice was thick with sighs 
As in a dream. Dimly I could descry 
The stern black-bearded kings with wolfish eyes, 
Waiting to see me die. 
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The high masts flicker’d as they lay afloat; 

The crowds, the temples, waver’d, and the shore , 
The bright death quiver’d at the victim’s throat; 
Touched ; and I knew no more. 

Tennyson, Dream of Fair Women. 


10 


What do you know of the story of Iphigenia ? Where 
was “ that sad place ” ? Who was her father . 

2. In lines ii and 12. Tennyson originally wote : 

" One drew a sharp knife thro' my tender throat 
Slowly,—and nothing more.” 

Which version do you prefer, and why ? 

3. Describe the scene of the sacrifice in your own prose. 

A Whv exactly is " death ” in line 11 preferable to “ knife . 
you give any other examples of the J 

name of a thing closely associated with an object for the name 

of the object itself ? 

5. Write three stanzas on ” Joan of Arc ” in the same metre. 

6. Read Landor's Sacrifice {Lyra Htroica, No. 64) and compare 
his treatment of the incident with Tennyson s. 


80. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

I. The following are believed to be misquotations. 
What is the correct form of the quotation ? How does 
the misquotation alter or spoil each passage ? 

(i) He that runs may read. 

(ii) To*morrow to fresh fields and pastures new, 

(iii) The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 

(iv) Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the waves. 

(v) A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

(vi) Water, water everywhere, 

And not a drop to drink. 

(vii) We are such stuff 

As dreams are made of. (os quoted by M. Arnolijt 
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2. How does the order of words affect the meaning of 
the following sentences ? 

(i) Punishment would have had much effect as a 

deterrent. 

(ii) As a deterrent punishment would have had 

much effect. 

(iii) Much effect punishment would have had as a 

deterrent. 

3. Give the meaning of the words or phrases in italics 
in the following sentences, mentioning the origin of each : 

(i) We found ourselves in a Gilbertian situation. 

(ii) Mrs. Grundy has never received less respect than 

among the younger generation of to-day. 

(iii) The two nations became involved in a titanic 

struggle. 

(iv) The Prime Minister’s swan-song evoked no 

sympathy from his late adherents. 

4. What well-known persons in history or fiction are 
used to typify the following qualities ? 

Riches, Eloquence, Wisdom, Patriotism, Statesmanship. 

5. What two English kings are meant in these lines by 
Mr. William Watson }: 

(a) He whose fame, 

• In dark armipotence and ivied pride, 

Towers above Conway’s tide, 

And where Carnarvon ponders on the sea. 

(b) And that worn face, in camps and councils bred, 

The guest who brought us law and liberty. 

What is meant by “ ivied pride *’ ? 
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8 i. NATURE’S SECRETS 

How fond Nature is of spot-markings !-the wings of 
butterflies, the feathers of birds, the surface of eggs, the 
leaves and petals of plants are constantly spotted; so 
too, fish—as trout. From the wing of the butterfly 1 
looked involuntarily at the foxglove I had just gathered ; 5 
inside, the bells were thickly spotted—dots and dustings 
that might have been transferred to a butterfly’s wing. 

The spotted meadow-orchis ; the brown dots on the cow¬ 
slips ; brown, black, greenish, reddish dots and spots and 
dustings on the eggs of the finches, the whitethroats, and lo 
SO many others—some of the spots seem as if they had 
been splashed on and had run into short streaks, some 
mottled, some gathered together at the end; all spots, 
dots, dustings of minute specks, mottlings and irregular 
markings. The histories, the stories, the library of 15 
knowledge contained in these signs! It was thought a 
wonderful thing when at last the strange inscriptions of 
Assyria were read, made of nail-headed characters whose 
sound was lost; it was thought a triumph when the yet 
older hieroglyphics of Egypt were compelled to give up 20 
their messages, and the world hoped that we should know 
the secrets of life. That hope was disappointed; there 
was nothing in the records but superstition and useless 
ritual. But here we go back to the beginning; the 
antiquity of Egypt is nothing to the age of these signs— 25 
they date from unfathomable time. In them the sun 
has written his commands, and the wind inscribed deep 
thought. They were before superstition began; they 
were composed in the old, old world, when the Immortals 
walked on earth. They have been handed down thousands 30 
upon thousands of years to tell us that to-day we are still 
in the presence of the heavenly visitants, if only we will 
give up the soul to these pure influences. The language 
iu which they are written has no alphabet, and cannot be 
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35 reduced to order. It can only be understood by the heart 
and spirit. Look down into this foxglove bell and you 
will know that; look long and lovingly at this blue 
butterfly’s underwing, and a feeling will rise to your 
consciousness. 

Jefferies, The Open Air. 

1. Not every one appreciates or can appreciate the beauties 
of Nature. Can you suggest any reasons why this should be so ? 

2. Explain : hieroglyphics, ritual, superstition. 

3. For a Short Essay : “ Nature’s workmanship." 


82. THE PROFITEERS 

With her two brothers this fair lady dwelt, 

Enriched from ancestral merchandise, 

And for them many a weary hand did swelt 
In torched mines and noisy factories, 

5 And many once proud-quivered loins did melt 

In blood from stinging whip; with hollow eyes 
Many all day in dazzling river stood. 

To take the rich-ored driftings of the flood. 

For them the Ceylon diver held his breath, 

10 And went all naked to the hungry shark; 

For them his ears gushed blood; for them in death 
The seal on the cold ice with piteous bark 
Lay full of darts ; for them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles wide and dark : 

15 Half-ignorant, they turned an easy wheel. 

That set sharp racks at work, to pinch and peel. 

Keats, Isabella. 

1. Name the workers and the products which Keats had in 
mind when Nvriting lines 3 to 14. 

2. What is the literal meaning of " seethe ” ? What is the 
meaning of " rack " here ? Compare the meaning in passage 
No. 86. 
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3. Paraphrase the last two lines. 

4. Imagine Macaulay to be declaiming against the idle rich. 
Write a paragraph in his style, making full use of the material 
to be gathered from the above extract. (Read passage No. 66.) 

5. Write an epigram (four lines) on Isabella. (Sec Ex. No. 55.). 

6. Write one or two stanzas on “ A War Profiteer ” in tne 
above metre. 

7. For an Essay-in-Little : Is it cruel to kill animals and 
birds to provide luxuries for mankind ? 


83. THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY 

At the present day, we, of the easier classes, are in a state 
of surfeit and disgrace after meat. Plethora has filled 
us with indifference; and we are covered from head to 
foot with the callosities of habitual opulence. Born into 
what is called a certain rank, we live, as the saying is, 5 
up to our station. We squander without enjoyment, 
because our fathers squandered. We eat of the best, not 
from delicacy, but from brazen habit. We do not keenly 
enjoy or eagerly desire the presence of a luxury; we are 
unaccustomed to its absence. And not only do we 10 
squander money from habit, but still more pitifully waste 
it in ostentation. I can think of no more melancholy 
disgrace for a creature who professes either reason or 
pleasure for his guide, than to spend the smallest fraction 
of his income upon that which he does not desire | and 15 
to keep a carriage in which you do not wish to drive, or a 
butler of whom you are afraid, is a pathetic kind of folly. 
Money, being a means of happiness, should make both 
parties happy when it changes hands; rightly disposed, 

It should be twice blessed in its enjoyment; and buyer 20 
and seller should alike have their twenty shillings’ worth 
of profit out of every pound. Benjamin Franklin went 
through hfe an altered man, because he once paid too 
early for a penny whistle. My concern springs usually 
trom a deeper source, to wit, from having bought a whistle 25 
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When I did not want one. I find I regret this, or would 
regret it if I gave myself the time, not only on personal 
but on moral and philanthropical considerations. For, 
first, in a world where money is wanting to buy books for 
30 eager students and food and medicine for pining children, 
and where a large majority are starved in their most 
immediate desires, it is surely base, stupid, and cruel to 

I am pushed by no appetite and 
enjoy no return of genuine satisfaction. My philanthropy 
35 IS wide enough in scope to include myself; and when I 
have made myself happy, I have at least one good 
argument that I have acted rightly; but where that is 
not so, and I have bought and not enjoyed, my mouth is 
closed, and I conceive that I have robbed the poor. And, 
40 second, anything I buy or use which I do not sincerely 
want or cannot vividly enjoy, disturbs the balance of 
supply and demand, and contributes to remove industrious 
hands from the production of what is useful or pleasurable 
and to keep them busy upon ropes of sand and things 
45 that are a weariness to the flesh. That extravagance is 
truly sinful, and a very silly sin to boot, in which we 
impoverish mankind and ourselves. It is another question 
for each man’s heart. He knows if he can enjoy what he 
buys and uses; if he cannot, he is a dog in the manger; 
30 nay, if he cannot, I contend he is a thief, for nothing 
really belongs to a man which he cannot use. Proprietor 
is connected with propriety; and that only is the man’s 
which is proper to his wants and faculties. 

Stevenson, Lay Morals. 

1. Condense the argument of the above paragraph into six or 
eight lines of your own prose. 

2. Say what you know of Benjamin Franklin (four lines). 

3. Give synonyms for: surfeit, plethora, opulence, callosities, 
ostentation. 

4. Explain : supply and demand, ropes of sand, to boot, dog 
in the manger, to wit. 

5. What is the common root of proper, property, propriety, 
proprietor ? Show how each comes to have its present-day 
meaning. 
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6 . Find an example of paradox in the above passage. 

7 - For a Short Essay : " No man can be honest who does not 
work. 


84. AFTER THE SEA-SHIP 

After the sea-ship, after the whistling winds, 

After the white-gray sails taut to their spars and ropes, 

Below a myriad myriad waves hastening, lifting up their 
necks, 

Tending in ceaseless flow toward the track of the ship, 

Waves of the ocean bubbling and gurgling, blithely prying, 5 
Waves, undulating waves, liquid, uneven, emulous waves, 
loward that whirling current, laughing and buoyant, with 
curves, 

Where the great vessel sailing and tacking displaced the 
Surface, 

Larger and smaller waves in the spread of the ocean yearn- 
fully flowing, ^ 

The wake of the sea-ship after she passes, flashing and 
frolicsome under the sun, 10 

A motley procession with many a fleck of foam and manv 
fragments, 

Following the stately and rapid ship, in the wake following. 

Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass. 

the'aW ? the folbwing categories would you place 

onomatopoeia and alUteration, from this 
nndulatinV''' meaning of: myriad, buoyant, 

(soteh)!"' Mtko, emulons. fleck, rvake 

y"" >“0* of Walt Whitman and his work (five 
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85. DID NAPOLEON EVER LIVE? 

In the midst of these controversies [about Napoleon’s 
character] the preliminary question, concerning the 
existence of this extraordinary personage, seems never to 
have occurred to anyone as a matter of doubt; and to 
5 show even the smallest hesitation in admitting it would 
probably be regarded as an excess of scepticism, on the 
ground that this point has always been taken for granted 
by the disputants on all sides, being indeed implied by 
the very nature of their disputes. But is it in fact found 
10 that undisputed points are always such as have been the 
most carefully examined as to the evidence on which they 
rest ? that facts or principles which are taken for granted 
without controversy, as the common basis of opposite 
opinions, are always themselves established on sufficient 
15 grounds ? On the contrary, is not any such fundamental 
point, from the very circumstance of its being taken for 
granted at once, and the attention drawn off to some other 

o » ^ 

question, likely to be admitted on insufficient evidence, 
and the flaws in that evidence overlooked ? Experience 
20 will teach us that such instances often occur: witness the 
well-known anecdote of the Royal Society, to whom 
Charles II. proposed as a question, whence it is that a 
vessel of water receives no addition of weight from a live 
fish being put into it, though it does if the fish be dead. 
25 Various solutions of great ingenuity were proposed, dis¬ 
cussed, objected to, and defended ; nor was it till they had 
been long bewildered in the inquiry that it occurred to 
them to try the experiment ; by which they at once ascer¬ 
tained that the phenomenon that they were striving to 
30 account for—which was the acknowledged basis and 
substratum, as it were, of their debates—had no existence 
but in the invention of the witty monarch. 

Archbishop Whately, Historic Doubts relative to 
Napoleon Buonaparte, 1819. 
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1. Write a brief abstract of the argument in about five lines. 

2. Turn lines g to 24 into reported speech. 

3. Form adjectives from: character, controversy, excess. 
Napoleon, debate, circumstance, ingenuity, inquiry, scepticism, 
experiment, phenomenon, undisputed. 

4. What is the difference between : person, personage : imply, 
implicate ? 

5. What is the name given to the kind of argument which is 
based upon an assumed hypothesis ? 


86 . A SONNET 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to West with this disgrace. 

E’en so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow;— 

But out 1 alack 1 he was but one hour mine: 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain, when heaven’s sun staineth. 

Shakespeare. 


sonne^^*^ system of scansion and rhyme in the abov 

structure of the Shakespearean sonnets wit 
those of Wordsworth and Milton. wii 

Ani, 3 ?® sonnet falls naturally into two parts. Whet 

scanrio^" “y pecuUarity in tli 

meaning of the las 

Gi« 

J-K.B. 
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7. ^ Single out any epithets that appear to you to be especially 
significant or appropriate. Give reasons for your choice. 

8. Analyse the firet eight lines. 

9. Give examples of poetic diction from the above. 

10. Give the history of the word “ alchemy." What is the 
difference, if any. between " alchemy " and " chemistry ” ? 

11. What does "rack” mean here? Is "rack" or "wrack” the 
right spelling ? Give instances of other meanings of this noun. 

12. Comment on the use and meaning of " stain ” and " region.” 

87. TALK AND TALKERS 

A GOOD talk is not to be had for the asking. Humours 
must first be accorded in a kind of overture or prologue; 
hour, company, and circumstance be suited; and then, 
at a fit juncture, the subject, the quarry of two he&ted 
5 minds, spring up like a deer out of the wood. Not that 
the talker has any of the hunter’s pride, though he has 
all and more than all his ardour. The genuine artist 
follows the stream of conversation as an angler follows the 
windings of a brook, not dallying where he fails to " kill.” 
10 He trusts implicitly to hazard; and he is rewarded by 
continual variety, continual pleasure, and those changing 
prospects of the truth that are the best of education. 
There is nothing in a subject, so-called, that we should 
regard it as an idol or follow it beyond the [promptings of 
15 desire. Indeed, there are few subjects; and so far as 
they are truly talkable, more than the half of them may 
be reduced to three: that I am I, that you are you, and 
that there are other people dimly understood to be not 
quite the same as either. Wherever talk may range, it 
20 still runs half the time on these eternal lines. The theme 
being set, each plays on himself as on an instrument; 
asserts and justifies himself; ransacks his brain for instances 
and opinions, and brings them forth new-minted, to his own 
surprise and the admiration of his adversary. All natural 
25 talk Is a festival of ostentation; and by the laws of the 
game each accepts and fans the vanity of the other. It 
is from that reason that we venture to lay ourselves so 
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Open, that we dare to be so warmly eloquent, and that we 
swell in each other’s eyes to such a vast proportion. For 
talkers, once launched, begin to overflow the limits of 30 
their ordinary selves, tower up to the height of their 
secret pretensions, and give themselves out for the heroes, 
brave, pious, musical, and wise, that in their most shining 
moments they aspire to be. So they weaye for themselves 
with words and for a while inhabit a palace of delights, 35 
temple at once and theatre, where they fill the round of 
the world’s dignities, and feast with the gods, exulting in 
Kudos. And when the talk is over, each goes his way, 
still flushed with vanity and admiration, still trailing 
clouds of glory ; each declines from the height of his ideal 40 
orgie, not in a moment, but by slow declension. I 
remember, in the entr'acte of an afternoon performance, 
coming forth into the sunshine in a beautiful green, 
gardened corner of a romantic city; and as I sat and 
smoked, the music moving in my blood, I seemed to sit 45 
there and evaporate The Flying Dutchman {for it was that 
I had been hearing) with a wonderful sense of life, warmth, 
well-being and pride; and the noises of the city, voices, 
bells, and marching feet, fell together in my ears like a 
symphonious orchestra. In the same way, the excite- 50 
ment of a good talk lives for a long while after in the blood, 
the heart still hot within you, the brain still simmering, 
and the physical earth swimming around you with the 
colours of the sunset Stevenson, Talk and Talkers. 


1. ^mu^se the above paragraph in about ten lines. 

Cnii^rf ® ^ 1 ® is notable for its wealth of imagery. 

UUect and classify the various images used. ^ ^ 

ra4ick''m,™“2^i imphcitly, to 

i".pHcitCTty^;Vr— 

7 c The Flying Dutchman.” and who wrote it ? 

7. For a Short Essay : ” Topics for Conversation.” 
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88. PARODY 


The Brook speaks: 

I come from haunts of coot 
and hern, 

1 make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the 
fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

5 I steal by lawns and grassy 
plots, 

I slide by hazel covers; 

I move the sweet forget-me- 
nots 

That grow for happy 
lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I 
glance, 

10 Among my skimming 
swallows; 

I make the netted sun¬ 
beam dance 

Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and 
stars 

In brambly wildernesses; 

15 I linger by my shingly 
bars; 

I loiter round my cresses; 

And out again I curve and 
flow 

To join the brimming 
river, 

For men may come and men 
may go, 

20 But I go on for ever. 

Tennyson. 


The Tinker speaks: 

I deal in every ware in turn, 
I’ve rings for buddin’ 
Sally 

That sparkle like those eyes 
of her’n; 

I’ve liquor for the valet. 

I steal from th’ parson’s 
strawberry-plots, 

I hide by th’ squire’s 
covers; 

I teach the sweet young 
housemaids what’s 
The art of trapping lovers. 

The things I’ve done ’neath 
moon and stars 
Have got me into messes: 

I’ve seen the sky through 
prison bars, 

I’ve torn up prison 
dresses: 


I’ve sat, I’ve sigh’d. I’ve 
gloom’d. I’ve glanced 
With envy at the swallows 
That through the window 
slid, and danced 
(Quite happy) round the 
gallows; 


But out again I come, and 
show 

My face nor care a stiver, 
For trades are brisk and 
trades are slow. 

But mine goes on for ever. 
Calverley. 
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r. The best form of Parody combines verbal imitation with 
critical appreciation. How far does the example above come 
up to this standard ? 

2. Suggest any reasons why Verse is the best medium lor 
Parody. 

3. Say what you know about Calverley and his works. 

4. For an Essay-in-Little : What objection can be raised to 
Parody, and bow would you answer it ? 


89. CHARLES 11 

Changed to the very core, yet hardly conscious of the 
change, drifting indeed steadily towards a wider knowledge 
and a firmer freedom, but still a mere medley of Puritan 
morality and social revolt, of traditional loyalty and 
political scepticism, of bigotry and free enquiry, of science 5 
and Popish plots, the England of the Restoration was 
reflected in its King. What his subjects saw in Charles 
the Second was a pleasant, brown-faced gentleman 
playing with his spaniels, or drawing caricatures of his 
ministers, or flinging cakes to the water-fowl in the park. 10 
To all outer seeming Charles was the most consummate 
of idlers. “ He delighted,” says one of his courtiers, ” in 
a bewitching kind of pleasure called sauntering.” The 
business-like Pepys discovered, as he brought his work 
to the Council Board, that ” the King do mind nothing 15 
but pleasures, and hates the very sight or thoughts of 
usiness.” That Charles had great natural parts no one 

danger he 

Showed a cool courage and presence of mind which never 
ailed him m the many perilous moments of his reign. 20 
nis temper was pleasant and social, his manners perfect, 
^d there was a careless freedom and courtesy in his 
address which won over everybody who came into his 

SlTTj education indeed had been so grossly 
eglected that he could hardly read a plain Latin book; 25 
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but his natural quickness and intelligence showed itself 
in his pursuit of chymistry and anatomy, and in the 
interest he showed in the scientific enquiries of the Royal 
Society. Like Peter the Great his favourite study was 
30 that of naval architecture, and he piqued himself on being 
a clever shipbuilder. He had some little love too for art 
and poetry, and a taste for music. But his shrewdness 
and vivacity showed themselves most in his endless talk. 
He was fond of telling stories, and he told them with a 
35 good deal of grace and humour. He held his own fairly 
with the wits of his Court, and bandied repartees on equal 
terms with Sedley or Buckingham. Even Rochester in 
his merciless epigram was forced to own that Charles 
"never said a foolish thing.” He had inherited in fact 
40 his grandfather’s gift of pithy sayings, and his habitual 
irony often gave an amusing turn to them. When his 
brother, the most unpopular man in England, solemnly 
warned him of plots against his life, Charles laughingly 
bade him set all fear aside. " They will never kill me, 
45 James,” he said, “ to make you king.” 

J. R. Green, History of the English People. 

1. Summarise the above passage in about twelve lines. 

2. Find sentences in this passage in which Green departs from 
the normal order of words. Are the sentences spoiled or improved 
thereby ? Give reasons. 

3. Give synonyms for: core, medley, consummate (adj.), 
saunter, shrewdness, bandy (vb.), pithy, habitual, vivacity. 

4. Give the meaning of: scepticism, bigotry, caricature, 
parts, repartee. 

5. \Vhat is the meaning of *' pique ” here ? Write sentences 
to illustrate other meanings of the word. 

6. Criticise the grammar of the sentence beginning " Like 
Peter the Great ” ( 1 . 29). 

7. Explain the meaning and derivation of " irony.” 

What arc '* Tragic Irony ” and " Socratic Irony ” ? 

8. Write short explanatory notes on : the Popish Plot, the 
Royal Society, Peter the Great. 

9. Write out Rochester's epigram in full. 
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90. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

1. What types of character are the following names 
commonly used to represent ? 

Daniel, Judas, Martha, Judith, Pecksniff, Autolycus, 
Crichton. 

2. Compare the following sentences and say which you 
prefer. Give full reasons why you choose one and discard 
the others. 

(i) He looked poor, ill and starved. 

(ii) Poverty, illness and starvation were stamped 

upon his face. 

(iii) His hungry and haggard features shewed inde¬ 

lible traces of extreme penuriousness, racking 
disease and shocking lack of nourishment. 

3. Point out any errors or absurdities in the following 
sentences and rewrite them so as to avoid their faults: 

(i) I saw several groups of individuals scattered 
^ about the street. 

--lii) He fell into the icy water which damped his 
clothes and his ardour. 

(iii) When his loom was idle, the labourer fell back 

upon his pig and vice versa. 

(iv) Peering into the future, our hopes seemed likely 

to be disappointed. 

(v) He entirely monopolised the whole of the con¬ 

versation. 

(vi) He was on the horns of an awkward dilemma and 

could not decide which course was the more 
preferable. 

4 - Give examples of the use and meaning of the following 
prefixes: bi-, bye-, sub-, hyper-, omni-, mono-, poly-. 

5. What is meant by: a dead metaphor, a loose 
sentence, a hybrid word, a split infinitive, the pathetic 
fallacy, a coined word ? Give examples of each. 
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6 . Give the meaning of: King’s evidence, the King’s 
highway, King’s evil, the King’s English, the King over 
the water. 

y 

91. THE BONFIRE (i) 

The first tall flame from Rainbarrow sprang into the sky, 
attracting all eyes that had been fixed on the distant 
conflagrations back to their own attempt in the same kind. 
The cheerful blaze streaked the inner surface of the human 
5 circle—now increased by other stragglers, male and 
female—with its own gold livery, and even overlaid the 
dark turf around with a lively luminousness, which 
softened off into obscurity where the barrow rounded 
downwards out of sight. It showed the barrow to be the 
10 segment of a globe, as perfect as on the day when it was 
thrown up, even the little ditch remaining from which the 
earth was dug. Not a plough had ever disturbed a grain 
of that stubborn soil. In the heath’s barrenness to the 
farmer lay its fertility to the historian. There had been 
15 no obliteration, because there had been no tending. 

It was as if the bonfire-makers were standing in some 
radiant upper storey of the world, detached from and 
independent of the dark stretches below. The heath down 
there was now a vast abyss, and no longer a continuation 
20 of what they stood on; for their eyes, adapted to the 
blaze, could see nothing of the deeps beyond its influence. 
Occasionally, it is true, a more vigorous flare than usual 
from their faggots sent darting lights like aides-de-camp 
down the inclines to some distant bush, pool, or patch of 
25 white sand, kindling these to replies of the same colour, 
till all was lost in darkness again. Then the whole black 
phenomenon beneath represented Limbo as viewed from 
the brink by the sublime Florentine in his vision, and the 
muttered articulations of the wind in the hollows were as 
30 complaints and petitions from the “ souls of mighty worth” 
suspended therein. 
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It was as if these men and boys liad suddenly dived 
into past ages, and fetched therefrom an hour and deed 
which had before been familiar with this spot. The ashes 
of the original British pyre which blazed from that summit 35 
lay fresh and undisturbed in the barrow beneath their 
tread. The flames from funeral piles long ago kindled 
there had shone down upon the lowlands as these were 
shining now. Festival fires to Thor and Woden had 
followed on the same ground and duly had their day. 40 
Indeed, it is pretty well known that such blazes as this 
the heathmen were now enjoying are rather the lineal 
descendants from jumbled Druidical rites and Saxon 
ceremonies than the invention of popular feeling about 
Gunpowder Plot. 45 

Moreover to light a fire is the instinctive and resistant 
act of man when, at the winter ingress, the curfew is 
sounded throughout Nature. It indicates a spontaneous, 
Promethean rebelliousness against the fiat that this 
recurrent season shall bring foul times, cold darkness, 50 
misery and death. Black chaos comes, and the fettered 
gods of the earth say, Let there be light. 

Thomas Hardy, TIu Return of the Native, ch. ii. 


I. Select some striking image from each of the above para¬ 
graphs, and comment on its appropriateness. 

" In the heath’s barrenness to the farmer lay its fertility 
to the historian.” Comment on the form of this sentence, and 
expand its meaning into a short paragraph. 

3 - Form substantives from: spontaneous, sublime; and 
adjectives from ; abyss, ceremony, chaos. 

4 - Explain shortly: Limbo, Thor, Woden, Dniidical rites, 
unpowder Plot, Promethean rebelliousness. 

5 ' Who was ” the sublime Florentine ” ? Write what you 
know of him and his work. 

ram meaning and derivation of: pjTc, fiat, aide-de- 

P”®*^®tnenon, segment, lineal, curfew, Uvery, articulation, 

spontaneous. • 

tion chaos, conflagra- 

8 - What is a barrow ? 

9 - Write eight lines of rhymed verse on a Bonfire. 
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92. THE BONFIRE {2) 


The brilliant lights and sooty shades which struggled upon 
the skin and clothes of the persons standing round caused 
their lineaments and general contours to be drawn with 
Dureresque vigour and dash. Yet the permanent moral 
5 expression of each face it was impossible to discover, for 
as the nimble flames towered, nodded, and swooped 
through the surrounding air, the blots of shade and flakes 
of light upon the countenances of the group changed shape 
and position endlessly. All was unstable; quivering as 
10 leaves, evanescent as lightning. Shadowy eye-sockets, 
deep as those of a death’s head, suddenly turned into pits 
of lustre: a lantern-jaw was cavernous, then it was shining; 
wrinkles were emphasized to ravines, or obliterated 
entirely by a changed ray. Nostrils were dark wells; 
15 sinews in old necks were gilt mouldings; things with no 
particular polish on them were glazed; bright objects, 
such as the tip of a furze-hook one of the men carried, 
were as glass ; eyeballs glowed like little lanterns. Those 
whom Nature had depicted as merely quaint became 
20 grotesque, the grotesque became preternatural; for all 
was in extremity. 

Thomas Hardy, The Return of the Native, ch. ii. 

1. The above passage is a graphic piece of description. What 
methods are used to secure this graphic effect ? 

2. What is meant by Dureresque ? 

Write about five lines on the person from whom this adjective 

is formed. 1 . ^ 

Give other example.s of adjectives formed from people s names. 

3. Explain: lineament, contour, evanescent, grotesque, 
preternatural, ravine, lantern-jaw. 

4. Form substantives from: unstable, emphasize, evanescent, 

and adjectives from: lustre, sinew, expression. 
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93. THE DEATH OF 50 HRAB 

As when some hunter in the spring hath found 
A breeding eagle sitting on her nest, 

Upon the craggy isle of a hill-lake, 

And pierced her with an arrow as she rose, 

And followed her to find her where she fell 5 

Far offanon her mate comes winging back 

From hunting, and a great way off descries 

His huddling young left sole; at that he checks 

His pinion, and with short uneasy sweeps 

Circles above his eyry, with loud screams 10 

Chiding his mate back to her nest; but she 

Lies dying, with the arrow in her side. 

In some far stony gorge out of his ken, 

A heap of fluttering feathers—never more 

Shall the lake glass her, flying over it; 15 

Never the black and dripping precipices 

Echo her stormy scream as she sails by— 

As that poor bird flies home, nor knows his loss, 

So Rustum knew not his own loss, but stood 

Over his dying son, and knew him not. 20 

M. Arnold, Sohrab and Rustum. 


1. Say what you know of the story of Sohrab and Rustum 
(five lines). 

2. Explain : anon, eyry, ken. 

3 - Find two examples of words used as verbs here but in prose 
as nouns only. 

4. Is ” huddling ” in line 8 preferable to " huddled ” ? Give 
a reason. 


5 - What figure of speech is exemplified in this passage ? 
Compare its use here with the example in pas.sage 41, line 8 sqq. 
Consider the following points : 
length, 

aptness of comparison, 
wealth of detail, 

general effect— i.e, does it help us to realise the scene 
more vividly ? 

6. What metre is this ? 

Mark the stressed syllables in lines 3, 10, ii, 13, 15. 

Mark the pauses in lines 6-12. 


(i 

(ii 

[iii 

iv 
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94 - ON THE CHOICE AND USE OF WORDS 

I ADVERTED in my last lecture to the prevailing laxity in 
the use of terms : this is the principal complaint to which 
the moderns are exposed; but it is a grievous one, inas¬ 
much as it inevitably tends to the misapplication of words, 
5 and to the corruption of language. I mentioned the word 
“ taste,” but the remark applies not merely to substantives 
and adjectives, to things and their epithets, but to verbs: 
thus, how frequently is the verb “ indorsed ” strained 
from its true signification, as given by Milton in the 
10 expression—” And elephants indorsed with towers.” 
Again, ” virtue ” has been equally perverted : originally 
it signified merely strength ; then it became strength of 
mind and valour, and it has now been changed to the class 
term for moral excellence in all its various species. I only 
15 introduce these as instances by the way, and nothing could 
be easier than to multiply them. 

At the same time, while I recommend precision both of 
thought and expression, I am far from advocating a 
pedantic niceness in the choice of language; such a course 
20 would only render conversation stiff and stilted. Dr. 
Johnson used to say that in the most unrestrained dis¬ 
course he always sought for the properest word,—that 
which best and most exactly conveyed his meaning : to a 
certain point he was right, but because he carried it too 
25 far, he was often laborious where he ought to have been 
light, and formal where he ought to have been familiar. 
Men ought to endeavour to distinguish subtly, that they 
may be able afterwards to assimilate truly. 

Coleridge, Lectures on Shakespeare. 

1. Give other examples of words which have changed their 
meaning as described in the first paragraph. 

2. What is the derivation of the word " indorse ” ? What is 
the meaning of the word as used by Milton, and what is 
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its meaning to-day ? Find the passage in Milton {Paradise 
Regained, Bk. III.) where the word occurs. 

3. Do you agree that failure to use words in their original 
significance is a ” laxity " to be complained of ? Give reasons. 

4. Give synonyms for: precision, stilted, subtly, assimilate. 

5. Explain exactly what is meant by “ pedantic." 

6. Find an example of a well-balanced sentence in the last 
paragraph. 

7. What have you to say about the use of the word " pro* 
perest ” ? V^t other autW is notorious for his use of similar 
superlatives ? 

8. " Words are wise men’s counters, but they are the money 
of fools ’’ {Hobbes). Can you explain what this means ? 


95. SIR JOHN MOORE 

Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose 
uncommon capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, 
and governed by a disinterested patriotism more in 
keeping with the primitive than the luxurious age of a 
great nation. His tall graceful person, his dark searching 5 
eyes, strongly defined forehead, a singularly expressive 
mouth, indicated a noble disposition and a refined under¬ 
standing. The lofty sentiments of honour habitual to his 
mind, adorned by a subtle playful wit, gave him in con¬ 
versation an ascendency that he could well preserve by 10 
the decisive vigour of his actions. He maintained the 
right with a vehemence bordering upon fierceness, and 
every important transaction in which he was engaged 
increased his reputation for talent, and confirmed his 
character as a stern enemy to vice, a steadfast friend to 15 
merit, a just and faithful servant to his country. The 
, honest loved him, the dishonest feared him ; for while he 
lived, he did not shun but scorned and spurned the base, 
and, with characteristic propriety, they spurned at him 
when he was dead. 2c 

A soldier from his earliest youth, he thirsted for the 
honours of his profession, and feeling that he was worthy 
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to lead a British army, hailed the fortune that placed him 
at the head of the troops destined for Spain. The stream 
25 of time passed rapidly, and the inspiring liopes of triumph 
disappeared, but the austerer glory of suffering remained ; 
with a firm heart he accepted that gift of a severe fate, 
and confiding in the strength of his genius, disregarded 
the clamours of presumptuous ignorance ; opposing sound 
30 military views to the foolish projects so insolently thrust 
upon him by the ambassador, he conducted a long and 
arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude. 
No insult could disturb, no falsehood deceive him, no remon¬ 
strance shake his determination ; fortune frowned without 
35 subduing his constancy; death struck, and the spirit of 
the man remained unbroken when his shattered body 
scarcely afforded it a habitation. Having done all that 
was just towards others, he remembered what was due 
to himself. Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor 
40 the lingering hours of acute pain which preceded his 
dissolution, could quell the pride of his gallant heart, or 
lower the dignified feeling with which (conscious of merit) 
he asserted his right to the gratitude of the country he 
had served so truly. 

45 K glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not a 
leveller! 

Napier, Peninsular War. 

1. Say what you know about Sir John Moore (five lines). 

2. Write a character of Sir John Moore, based on the above, 
using as few abstract terms as possible. 

3. Describe the style of the above passage. Consider in 
particular 

(а) the choice of words: 

(б) the length, form and rhythm of the sentences : 

(c) the general tone and atmosphere of the piece. 

4. Examine closely the rhythm and cadence of the last 
sentence but one. 

5. For an Essay-in-Little : “ Character in the face.” 

6 . Write an epitaph (four lines) on Sir John Moore. 
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96. HANfLET’S INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYERS 


Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, 
trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many 
of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my 
lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus, but use all gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, 5 
and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth¬ 
ness. 0, it offends me to the sou! to hear a robustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who, for the most 10 
part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows 
and noise: I would have such a fellow whipped for 
o’erdoing Termagant: it out-herods Herod: pray you 
avoid it.... Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor: suit the action to the word, the 15 
word to the action; with this special observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of nature: for anything so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both 
at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as 'twere, the 
mirror up to nature; to show virtue her own feature, ao 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the 
time his form and pressure. Now, this overdone, or come 
tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve; the censure of the which one 
must in your allowance o’er weigh a whole theatre of others. 25 
0 , there be players that I have seen play, and heard others 
praise, and that highly, not to speak it profanely, that, 
neither having the accent of Christians nor the gait of 
Christian, pagan, or man, have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had 30 
made men, and not made them well, they imitated human- 
ity so abominably. 


Shakespeare, Hamlet, Act iii.. Sc. 2. 
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1. Summarise Hamlet's instructions in your own words 
(eight lines). 

2. Give the meaning of: periwig-pated, come tardy off. 
town-crier, dumb-show. body of the time. 

3. What is the meaning of " robustious ” here ? Compare 
the meaning of the word in line 569 of Milton's Samson Agonistes. 

4. What is the meaning of “ groundlings " ? Describe or 
draw a picture of an Elizabethan Playhouse. 

5. Explain: "o’erdoing Termagant." “it out-herods Herod." 
Give the origin of these expressions. 

6. Compare the meaning here of temperance, capable, pressure, 
modesty, feature, allowance, inexplicable, censure, with the 
meaning current to-day. 

7. What does " from ” mean in lint 18 ? 

8. On what occasions and for what purpose does Shakespeare 
use prose in his Tragedies ? 

9. For an Essay-in-Little : Is the function of the drama 
“ to hold the mirror up to nature " ? 


97. THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

A BOW-SHOT from her bower-eaves, 

He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro’ the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
5 Of bold Sir Lancelot. 

A red-cross knight for ever kneel’d 
To a la Jy in his shield, 

That sparkled on the yellow field, 
Beside remote Shalott. 

o The gemmy bridle glitter’d free, 

Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 

The bridle bells rang merrily 
As he rode down to Camelot 
:5 And from his blazon’d baldric slung 

A mighty silver bugle hung, 

And as lie rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 
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All K the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell'd shone the saddle-leather, 20 

The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn’d like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

As often thro’ the purple night, 

Below the starry clusters bright, 25 

Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 

His broad clear brow in sunlight glow’d ; 

On burnish’d hooves his war-horse trod ; 

From underneath his helmet flow’d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 

From the bank and from the river 
He flash’d into the crystal mirror, 

** Tirra lirra,” by the river 
Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 

She made three paces thro’ the room. 

She saw the water-lily bloom. 

She saw the helmet and the plume. 

She look’d down to Camelot. 

Out flew the web and floated wide; 

The mirror crack'd from side to side ; 

“ The curse is come upon me,” cried 
The Lady of Shalott. 

Tennyson. 

1. Ima^ne a picture based on the above. Record your 
impre^ion o( it in about sixteen lines of prose. {N.B .—Bo 
careful first to choose the exact moment in the action the picture 
IS supposed to represent.) 

2. Say what you know about the Lady of Shalott and " the 
curse. 

w.?' . Sreave. red-cross knight, gemmy. galaxy, 

Dlazon d, baldnc, meteor, loom. 

J.B.E. 


30 


.3.S 


40 




H 
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4. Why “ bearded ” meteor ? (line 26). Look p the deriva¬ 
tion of “ comet.” 

5. Find the derivation of: galaxy, meteor. 

6. In stanza 2 : (a) mark examples of alliteration, 

{b) find an effective simile. 

7. In stanza 5, how is the dramatic effect obtained ? 


98. OF DELAYS 

Fortune is like the market; where many times, if you 
can stay a little, the price will fall. And again, it is some¬ 
times like Sibylla’s offer; which at first offereth the 
commodity at full, then consumeth part and part, and 
5 still holdeth up the price. For Occasion (as it is in the 
common verse) turneth a bald noddle, after she hath presented 
he)' locks in front, and no hold taken ; or at least turneth 
the handle of the bottle first to be received, and after the 
belly, which is hard to clasp. There is surely no greater 
10 wisdom than well to time the beginnings and onsets of 
things. Dangers are no more light, if they once seem 
light; and more dangers have deceived men than forced 
them. Nay, it were better to meet some dangers half way, 
though they come nothing near, than to keep too long a 
15 watch upon their approaches; for if a man watch too 
long, it is odds he will fall asleep. On the other side, to 
be deceived with too long shadows (as some have been 
when the moon was low and shone on their enemy's back), 
and so to shoot off before the time; or to teach dangers 
20 to come on, by over-early buckling towards them, is 
another extreme. The ripeness or unripeness of the 
occasion (as we said) must ever be well weighed; and 
generally it is good to commit the beginnings of all great 
actions to Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to 
24 Briareus with his hundred hands : first to watch, and then 
to speed. For the helmet of Pluto, which maketh the 
politic man gd invisible, is secrecy in the counsel and 
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celerity in the execution. For when things arc once come 
to the execution, there is no secrecy comparable to celerity; 
like the motion of a bullet in the air, which flietli so swift 3° 
as it outruns the eye. 

Bacon, Essavs. 

I. Give the substance of the above passage in 8o to loo 
words of your own prose. 

>. Write short explanatory notes on : Sibylla’s offer. r 3 riareus, 
.\rgus, Pluto. 

3. Name any archaic or unfamiliar words or expressions in the 
above. Give modern equivalents. 

4. What is the modem metaphorical meaning of "to meet 
half-way ” ? 

5. What has Shakespeare to say about the need for grasping 
opportunities ? {Julius Ctusar. Act. iv., Sc. 3). 

6. Mention any proverbs you know dealing with the subject 
of this essay. 

7. Turn the quotation into an heroic couplet or rhymed 
quatrain. 


99. ON THE UNSUSPECTED MERITS OF AN 

OBSCURE EPIC 

I SHALL now proceed to the more immediate examination 
of the poem in its different parts. The beginning, say the 
critics, ought to be plain and simple—neither embellished 
with the flowers of poetry, nor turgid with pomposity of 
diction. In this how exactly does our author conform to 5 
the established opinion ! He begins thus :— 

" The Queen of Hearts 
She inade some tarts." 

Can anything be more clear ! more natural! more agree¬ 
able to the true spirit of simplicity I Here are no tropes, 10 
no figurative expressions, not even so much as an invo¬ 
cation to the Muse. He does not detain his readers by 
any needless circumlocution, by unnecessarily informing ' 
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them what he is going to sing, or still more unnecessarily 
15 enumerating what he is not going to sing; but... he at once 
introduces us and sets us on the most easy and familiar 
footing imaginable with her Majesty of Hearts, and 
interests us deeply in her domestic concerns. But to 
proceed— 

20 " The Queen of Hearts 

She made some tarts, 

All on a summer’s day.” 

Here, indeed, the prospect brightens, and we are led to 
expect some liveliness of imagery, some warmth of 
25 poetical colouring; but here is no such thing. There is 
no task more difficult to a poet than that of rejection. 
Ovid among the ancients, and Dryden among the moderns, 
were perhaps the most remarkable for the want of it.... 
Our author was undoubtedly possessed of that power 
30 which they wanted, and was cautious not to indulge too 
far the sallies of a lively imagination. Omitting, there¬ 
fore, any mention of sultry Sirius, sylvan shade, seques¬ 
tered glade, verdant hills, purling rills, mossy mountains, 
gurgling fountains, etc., etc., he simply tells us that it 
35 was “All on a summer’s day." For my own part I 
confess that I find myself rather flattered than dis¬ 
appointed : and consider the poet as rather paying a 
compliment to the abilities of his readers, than baulking 
their expectation. It is certainly a great pleasure to see 
40 a picture well painted ; but it is a much greater to paint 
it well oneself. This, therefore, I look upon as a stroke 
of excellent management in the poet. Here every reader 
is at liberty to gratify his own taste, to design for himsclt 
just what sort of " summer’s day ” he likes best; to 
4S choose his own scenery, dispose his lights and shades as he 
pleases, to solace himself with a rivulet or a horse-pond, 
a shower or a sunbeam, a grove or a kitchen-garden, 
according to his fancy. How much more considerate this 
than if the poet had, from an affected accuracy of de- 
50 scription, thrown us into an unmannerly perspiration by 
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the heat of the atmosphere, forced us into a landscape of 
his own planning, with perhaps a paltry good-for-nothing 
zephyr or two. and a limited quantity of wood and water. 

...I would lay any wager that Ovid would have gone so far 
as to tell us what the tarts were made of, and perhaps 55 
wandered into an episode on the art of preserving cherries. 
But our poet, above such considerations, leaves every 
reader to choose his own ingredients, and sweeten them 
to his own liking; wisely foreseeing, no doubt, that the 
more palatable each had rendered them to his own taste. 6o 
the more he would be affected at their approaching loss. 

George Canning, The Microcosm. 

1 How would you describe the style of the above critique ? 

2. What is an Epic ? Give the title and author of any epic 
you are acquainted with in English literature. 

3. Take the remainder oi the epic'' dealt with above and 
continue the critique in the same vein. 

4. What do you know of George Canning. Ovid. Dryden ? 

5. Explsdn: trope. Sirius, microcosm, zephyr. 

6. Find synonyms for; embellish, turgid, pomTOsity, sally 
(subst.), sequestered* verdant, purling, baulk (vb.), paltry, 
ingredient, palatable. 

7. Write a fragment, ten lines or so. of a heroi-comical poem 
on the “ Tragedy of the Knave of Hearts " (Blank verse. Heroic 
couplets or Spenserian stanza). 


100. GENERAL QUESTIONS 

[a) Winter 

When icicles hang by the wall 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail. 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit! 
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Tu-who ! A merry note ! 

While greasy Joan doth keel ^ the pot. 

When all about the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw ; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl— 

Then nightly sings the staring owl 
Tu-whit! 

Tu-who ! A merry note ! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot 

Shakespeare. 

{ b ) Martial Music 

The trumpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 

Witli shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double double double beat 
Of the thundering drum 
Cries “ Hark ! the foes come; 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat! ” 

Dryden. 

(c) Man 

Created half to rise and half to fall; 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 

Sole judge of Truth, in endless Error hurled, 
The glory, jest and riddle of the world ! 

Pope. 


A Full Glass 

. .. a beaker full of the warm South, 

Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 

Keats. 


»Stir. 
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Romance 

. .. magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Keats. 


f ) An Artist in London 

There were thousands and thousands of human kind 
In this desert of brick and stone; 

But some were deaf and some were blind, 

And he was there alone. 

James Thomson (oh If. Blake). 


g) The Shore 

Oh, good gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth 
This autumn morning! How he sets his bones 
To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 
For the ripple to run over in its mirth ; 

Listening the while, where on the heap of stones 
The white breast of the sea-lark twitters sweet. 

R. Browning. 


Write an "appreciation” of each of the above passages. 
This means you are asked to comment on anything 
particularly striking, appropriate or suggestive. Consider: 

i. Choice of words. 

ii. Sound and rhythm. 

iii. Choice of imagery. 

iv. Use of figures of speech and other devices. 

V. Depth of feeling and wealth of imagination. 
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